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THE STATE UNIVERSITY—A SERVICE 
INSTITUTION’ 


By President JAMES MONROE SMITH 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THESE ceremonies mark my official en- 
trance upon the duties of a high office, in 
the actual discharge of which I have now 
been engaged for one year, lacking five 
days. The presence here of this large com- 
pany — distinguished representatives of 
state and national governments; of univer- 
sities, colleges and learned societies; of the 
Army and the Navy; of the Louisiana pub- 
lie-school system; and of the board of 
supervisors, faculty and students of the 
university, together with this group of dis- 
tinguished citizens—adds materially to the 
impressiveness of the occasion but can not 
make me more keenly aware of the serious- 
ness of the task which I have undertaken. 
By their presence I am made more con- 
scious of the fact that upon me has been 
conferred a great honor and upon my 
shoulders has been placed a great responsi- 
bility, towards the acceptable discharge of 
which I have dedicated my life and what- 
ever of my talents and abilities may serve 
the office. 

The present Louisiana State University 
had its beginning as the Louisiana State 
Seminary of Learning. The state constitu- 
tion of 1845 availed itself of the grant of 





1 Inaugural address of the president of the 
Louisiana State University, given at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


publie land already made by the national 
vovernment for the establishment of an 
‘institution of higher learning.’’ In 1853 
a site on the east bank of the Red River 
near Alexandria was selected and a plan of 
organization adopted. The seminary 
opened on January 2, 1860, in an atmos- 
phere sureharged with the conflict of opin- 
i0n which was soon to culminate in the 
clash of states. In 1861 nearly all the fac- 
ulty and students resigned to enter into the 
struggle, among them William Tecumseh 
Sherman, the first superintendent, who left 
his college duties to enter the Union Army. 
After the war, notwithstanding the pov- 
erty-stricken condition of the state, the 
seminary again opened its doors, in Octo- 
ber, 1865. Under the presidency of David 
French Boyd the institution weathered the 
reconstruction period and in spite of small 
attendance, meager support and a fire 
which necessitated moving the whole school 
to new quarters in Baton Rouge, the in- 
structional activities continued. Outgrow- 
ing these quarters—the building which is 
at present occupied by the State School for 
the Deaf—by 1886, the university secured 
the loan of the site and buildings of the 
United States Army post, just north of the 
city of Baton Rouge, from which regular 
troops had been withdrawn. The generos- 





ity of the United States Government in 
making this loan resulted in acts by Con- 
gress in 1902 and 1928, converting the loan 
into a gift to the university, with absolute 
title. As is well known to all who are famil- 
lar with the recent history of the univer- 
sity, these historic quarters were occupied 
until the beginning of the session of 1925- 
26. At this time most of its activities were 
transferred to the present plant, and in 
1931-32 the transfer become complete. 
During the period of more than seventy 
years, in which the university has occupied 
four distinct sites, important changes have 
In 1870 its 
name was changed by the Legislature to 
the Louisiana State 
January 2, 1877, the university and the 
and Mechanical College, 
which had been chartered in 1873, and 
which had been in operation at New Or- 
leans since 1874, were combined. Thus the 
two state institutions, ‘‘united and consti- 
tuted into one and the same institution of 
learning,’’ became the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. The action of the Louisiana State 
Legislature of 1877 was not only signifi- 
It meant 


taken place in its organization. 
University; and on 


Agricultural 


cant; it was perhaps momentous. 
the creation of one state university and the 
uniting of publie opinion in its support. 
The continuance of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College as a separate institu- 
tion would have been conducive to the de- 
velopment of two inadequately supported, 
weak and competing universities attempt- 
ing to serve the same area. The policy of 
developing the university and the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College as separate 
institutions has been followed in some of 
the states and can be justified, I feel, in 
more populous and wealthier common- 
wealths; but for a state with the population 
of Louisiana it would have been disastrous. 
One state university—one institution suffi- 
ciently broad in scope to serve the needs of 
all the people—has been always the hope 
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and the aspiration of the statesmen and 
educational leaders of the state. This hope, 
then, is the foundation upon which Louisi- 
ana has built for more than seventy years 
and upon which with full confidence and 
abiding faith we stand to-day. 

Rising gradually from this foundation 
the Louisiana State University has had a 
glorious past. It has rendered a tremen- 
dous service, not only to the people of this 
state, but in a measure to neighboring 
states and to foreign countries. Its student 
population has been more or less cosmopoli- 
tan from the beginning and much more so 
since the organization of the College of 
Agriculture, the College of Engineering 
and the Audubon Sugar School, all of 
which have attracted students from a wide 
area; the Audubon Sugar School, particu- 
larly, has drawn hundreds from Cuba, 
South America and other tropical and 
semi-tropical countries. The place of the 
university is not only well fixed in the fun- 
damental law but also in the affection and 
regard of the people. Its campus is coex- 
tensive with the whole territory of the 
state, and in every community of the sixty- 
four parishes its representatives may be 
found. In shops and on farms; in govern- 
ment and in commerce; in industry and in 
education, its alumni have played an im- 
portant part. There are among them jur- 
ists of high repute, lawyers of ability, engi- 
neers of note, teachers of distinction and 
scholars of renown. 

We, however, are not here concerned pri- 
marily with the university’s interesting 
and glorious history nor with its past or 
present achievement. We regard ourselves 
still, if not founders, at least as builders. 
We look upon the past, not as a source of 
complacent satisfaction but of inspiration, 
as we concern ourselves, in the true Ameri- 
ean spirit, with what is and what is to be. 
It is our task to turn our eyes toward the 
future and build as constructively as pos- 
sible upon the heritage which has been 
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transmitted to us. The test of the fitness of 
the president of this university has been, is 
and always will be measured in terms of 
what he has been able to build upon this 
foundation and what he has been able to 
contribute in providing wider opportuni- 
ties for those who are now facing or must 
later face the future. This is a stern test 
and one that can not be met by any man 
alone, although one man must always. ac- 
cept the responsibility. An institution cre- 
ated and supported by the state for the 
purpose of serving the needs of the people 
of the state must take cognizance of their 
needs. Its leader must translate these 
needs into an educational program which 
is worthy of their aspirations and which 
challenges their intellect. Into such a pro- 
eram, with the whole-hearted cooperation 
of the faculty and officers of the university, 
he must breathe the spirit of lofty ideals, 
liberal scholarship, unstrained loyalty and 
willing service. 

A university is the expression of the age 
in which it exists. It reflects not only the 
type of government, but, broadly speaking, 
the social ideals of the people both in its 
scheme of organization and in the concep- 
tion of its funetions and purposes. The 
Legislative Aet of 1877, which constitutes 
the charter of the university, sets forth in 
Section 12, the organization, as follows: 


That there shall be maintained in the Louisiana 
State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, First: Schools of literature, including the 
languages of the principal nations of ancient and 
modern times; philosophy, logic, rhetoric and elo- 
cution, history, ethics, metaphysics, and such other 
and special branches of learning as the board of 
supervisors may determine; Second: Schools of 
science, including mathematics, astronomy, engi- 
eering, drawing, physics, chemistry, botany, zool- 
ogy, agriculture, mechanics, mining, navigation, 
and commerce, and such other special branches of 
learning as the Board of Supervisors may deter- 
mine; Third: Schools of the useful and fine arts, 
and of military science and art; Fourth: Schools 
of medicine and law; Fifth: Such other schools as 
the Board of Supervisors may establish. 
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In accord with the purpose for which it 
was designed by its founders and the inter- 
pretation of present and future social 
needs, the following colleges and schools 
have been created from time to time and 
now constitute its organization: The col- 
leges of arts and science; of agriculture, 
engineering and pure and applied science ; 
of education and commerce; the schools of 
law and medicine; of music, geology, jour- 
nalism and library science, and finally, the 
eraduate school. In addition to these there 
should be perhaps added two other divi- 
sions; namely, a college of fine arts and a 
school of social welfare administration, as 
they would entirely complete the organiza- 
tion and furnish the machinery for render- 
ing a complete educational service to the 
people of the state. 

There are, however, men, held in high 
esteem, who insist that a state university, 
if it has been so unfortunate as to ae yuire 
them, should immediately divest itself of 
all those colleges, schools and divisions; 
those subjects, students and professors en- 
gaged in any type of work that smacks of 
the vocational or utilitarian—that is tainted 
in any way whatsoever with the practical 
or useful; that the introduction or continu- 
ance of such work as an integral part of 
its program should be resisted or discon- 
tinued on the ground that it lowers aea- 
demic standards. With this point of view 
I find myself at variance. I am in full 
accord with the principle that strong col- 
leges devoted to the humanities, and sehools 
and departments devoted to teaching and 
research in pure science must be main- 
tained and Undoubtedly, 
these divisions constitute the core of a 
But, as President Coff- 
man, of the University of Minnesota, points 
out: 


strenethened. 


modern university. 


A university that fits for nothing, that lays only 
broad bases with no objective in view, that has no 
ideal but that of understanding and interpreting 
knowledge, searching for truth and training others 
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who are to understand and interpret knowledge and 
find it rather hard sled- 
Univer- 


search for truth will... 
ding in this practical world of ours... . 
sities, certainly state universities, are not merely 
places for the living of an intellectual life; they 
are definitely designed and maintained to train 


practitioners for higher levels of service. 


The broad scope and diversity of inter- 
ests of a state university, particularly one 
embodying within its organization the agri- 
cultural and mechanical college, is shown 
by the following statement from the pen of 
President William Neilson, of Smith Col- 
lege: 

The knowledge of fact and theory in agricul- 
tural, economic, and domestic fields that is called 
for by the people of a state, is theirs by right if 
they are willing to pay for it, and the state uni- 
versity with its complex organization, its varieties 
of research, its academic and non-academic methods 
of instruction, is the institution which has grown 
up to meet these needs. It may well be that the 
various divisions of the university would do their 
work better if they were separated; but this is a 
matter of organization and terminology. The pro- 
fessors of classics are not seriously disturbed in 
their philological labors because a colleague in the 
agricultural department gives advice to farmers on 
the best breeds of cattle for milk or beef, though 
the president might welcome a simplification of his 


functions. 


A university should seek to understand 
and to interpret the movements and changes 
which are constantly taking place in our 
social order and to concern itself with the 
training of individuals for the vocations 
growing out of these changes. The entire 
history of higher education, as practiced 
in state universities at least, has been de- 
cidedly in the direction of this broader con- 
ception. Every expansion of the curricu- 
lum within recent years has grown out of 
some definite social need. New studies 
have come in—will continue to come in— 
as new needs and social shortages manifest 


themselves. As our population grows more 


dense and social relationships more complex 
new demands will be made and the univer- 
sity, I think it safe to say, will continue its 
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policy of curriculum expansion. It is as 
undesirable as it is impossible for such a 
university to maintain its existence in an 
atmosphere of sheer intellectual isolation. 
As a public institution it is, as former 
President Kinley, of the University of Illi- 
nois, has stated, ‘‘the developmental arm of 
the state.’’ 

A state university is essentially, then, a 
institution. There are but few 
people, I believe, in this country who, 
understanding its origin and being familiar 
with its growth and development, would 
take issue with this conception. There are 
certain specific functions and services 
which, it seems to me, are peculiar to a 
state university and which the people of 
the state may reasonably expect this in- 
stitution to render. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: The conservation and 
transmission of the accumulated knowledge 
of the race, with some attempt at the inter- 
pretation of values; the extension of the 
boundaries of knowledge through research ; 
the extension of the boundaries of applied 
science; and the discovery and training of 
students who possess marked ability or 
qualities of leadership in an unusual de- 


service 


gree. 
It will be readily recognized that the con- 
servation and the transmission of knowl- 
edge is not peculiar to the college level. 
For this purpose the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools exist primarily and funda- 
mentally. Nevertheless, instruction is an 
important function of the university. The 
transmission of the social inheritance of 
the race is accomplished largely through 
formal instruction and inasmuch as the 
activities of the undergraduate college, 
particularly in the first two years, have 
to do almost exclusively with teaching, the 
instructional function looms large. Gen- 
erally speaking, it has been the history of 
educational reform that it has worked from 
the bottom up. In the earlier days atten- 
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tion was chiefly centered upon the im- 
provement of elementary education, and 
mueh is still being done in this field. 
Later, with the growing popularity of the 
high schools the problems of secondary 
education challenged the attention of the 
leaders of educational thought. Their 
vigorous attack upon the problems of cur- 
ricula expansion and improvement of in- 
struction on the secondary level resulted 
in many reforms and in improved service. 
With the enormous increase in college en- 
rolment during recent years many prob- 
lems heretofore of little importance have 
made their appearance in the institutions 
of higher learning. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that reforms similar to 
those that have taken place in education 
in the elementary school and in the secon- 
dary school are now taking place on the 
college level. The training of college 
teachers still tends toward too narrow 
specialization. The individual so trained 
finds himself not only out of sympathy 
with the point of view of departments other 
than his own but likewise out of sympathy 
with those students who evidence an inter- 
est beyond the confines of his own field. 
That this problem has been recognized by 
university officials is shown by the number 
of articles appearing recently in educa- 
tional journals and by programs sponsored 
by certain associations and_ institutions, 
notably the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Education, held at the 
Chicago. The graduate 
schools in the great universities of the 
country constitute the source of supply 
of college teachers. It is therefore to them 
that we must look for improvement in this 
field. The problem of increasing efficiency 


University of 


in instruetion is not peculiar to any one 
type of college. The teachers engaged in 
unravelling the intricacies of a profession 
or the difficulties involved in interpreting 
problems in technology are as much con- 
cerned as those who are attempting to 
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transmit knowledge of a general and cul- 
tural type. It is a problem that concerns 
the whole university and certainly one 
that will challenge the best minds in the 
field of higher education. 

While the function of instruction is of 
primary importance, interest in research 
must always form a part of the univer- 
sity’s offering and must absorb the atten- 
tion and energies of at least a certain 
proportion of its faculty and staff. Any 
modern university accepts as a part of 
its service program the burden of attempt- 
ing to extend the boundaries of knowl- 
edge. In performing the research fune- 
tion it is serving in a most acceptable 
manner not only the state which supports 
it but the nation which encourages it and 
the civilized world of which it is a com- 
ponent part. In this intricate and increas- 
ingly more complex civilization it is im- 
perative that the work of research should 
be continued and its methods constantly 
refined. In fact, as a recognized authority 
in the field of higher education claims, 
‘*Intensive study of phenomena under the 
most favorable possible conditions—the 
phenomena of the physical world, of the 
social world, of the aesthetic world, and the 
ceaseless struggle to see things in relation, 
constitutes the most important function of 
a modern university.’’ 

While research in the field of pure science 
is of tremendous importance it must be 
borne in mind that our material civilization 
has advanced hand in hand with the appli- 
eation of science to such processes as manu- 
facturing and refinement of material and to 
such problems as transportation, communi- 
cation and commerce. It is then of para- 
mount importance for the people of our 
own times that capable scholars shall devote 
their attention, energies and_ skill also 
toward the continual widening of the scope 
of applied science. The knowledge of elee- 
tricity—its origin, nature and quality, as a 
theoretical problem—was of great interest 
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to scientists of a half century ago, but the 
world was lighted with a tallow candle. 
Communication by the posted letter has 
now been supplemented by the telephone, 
telegraph, cable, wireless and radio. All 
the tremendous strides which have been 
made in the improvement of live stock, the 
subject of horticulture and the control of 
human diseases have come about through 
the efforts of that faithful group of work- 
ers who may be referred to as applied scien- 
tists. Whatever may be the faults of state 
universities, it is safe to assume that they 
have at least one saving virtue—they are 
responsive to social needs. They will con- 
tinue to operate experiment stations, indus- 
trial research institutes and other research 
divisions whose avowed and publicly pro- 
claimed object is the discovery of new meth- 
ods and the application of new principles 
to the problems of our social order. This 
process—the process of socialization of 
science and invention—constitutes the very 
core of our modern civilization and is the 
basis of its continuance. There are, then, 
as will be readily recognized, two fields of 
research: one interested in the discovery 
of knowledge, per se, and the extension of 
its boundaries; the other in the discovery 
of new applications of known principles to 
the improvement of the various processes 
by which civilization is maintained and by 
which its continued progress is assured. 
The university should give equal protection 
and encouragement to the two types of 
research. 

What is the responsibility of the univer- 
sity to the students who enter its doors? 
There are two views, widely divergent, on 
this question. One view is that the univer- 
sity is essentially interested in the conser- 
vation and the transmission of knowledge 
and in research as an impersonal objective. 
This view is clearly stated by Dr. Flexner 


as follows: ‘‘The university professor has 


an entirely objective responsibility—a re- 
sponsibility to learning, to his subject, and 
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not a psychological or paternal responsibil- 
ity for his students.’’ This is typically 
the attitude of the graduate school and of 
the professional school in this country. The 
former, from the very nature of the case, 
must take an objective, impersonal view of 
its functions, while the latter must recog- 
nize its responsibility to the profession for 
which it trains and to the public which is 
to be served by its votaries. But the gradu- 
ate and the professional schools do not 
constitute the whole of the university. 
Should their philosophies then be permitted 
to permeate the whole institution? The 
trend in the United States has been de- 
cidedly toward a refutation of this theory. 
Evidence of this may be seen in the ten- 
dency to separate undergraduate work into 
junior and senior colleges; the establish- 
ment of personnel organizations for the 
social, educational and vocational guidance 
of students and the recent wide-spread in- 
terest already referred to, in the problem 
of improving instruction in the under- 
graduate college. It is, it seems to me, 
impossible for an educational institution to 
refuse to be concerned about the individual 
welfare of its students. As Dean Hawkes, 
of Columbia University, has pointed out, 
**Most colleges recognize the fact that in 
admitting a boy and girl the whole indi- 
vidual is involved.’’ That our status in this 
matter is far from satisfactory, however, 
may be indicated by the following quotation 
from Dr. Little: ‘‘It is far easier,’’ says he, 
‘‘to administer an institution if the stu- 
dents are considered as so many logs of 
pulpwood to be turned into a certain num- 
ber of paper degrees at the end of the senior 
year.’’ 

Certainly the university owes to the state 
a careful consideration of the many prob- 
lems presented by incoming students. They 
come from all walks of life and they are 
interested in the variety of offerings and 
activities which are sponsored by the insti- 
tution. The least that can be done for them 
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is to assist in every way possible in their 
orientation in a new environment and their 
adjustment to new conditions, methods of 
instruction and modes of living. 

There is another function of the univer- 
sity which must not be overlooked and 
which I feel has been, in the past, too often 
neglected: Students possessing qualities of 
leadership in a marked degree should not 
mly be discovered but more attention given 
to their training. This is one of the funda- 
mental purposes of the graduate school. 
Perhaps the greatest criticism that can, at 
the present time, be levelled at the graduate 
school is its uniformity of requirements for 
eraduation. Students who expect to be- 
come primarily research workers and those 
who hope to become leaders in politics, 
social welfare work or as college teachers 
are put through exactly the same routine. 
The professional school has found that the 
most important factor in getting a high 
type of work from its students is not matu- 
rity nor excessive preparation but segrega- 
tion. Would it not be better, then, to dif- 
ferentiate, in the graduate school, between 
those who expect to become research work- 
ers on the one hand and those who are 
preparing for social leadership on the 
other? Undoubtedly better research stu- 
dents could be trained by releasing them 
from the necessity of taking too many 
formal courses and by encouraging them to 
devote more of their time, with such diree- 
tion as may be necessary, to the technique 
of research. And would it not be better to 
provide for those whose interests lie, pri- 
marily, in the field of social leadership, a 
curriculum made up of courses and prob- 
lems which may be considered as funda- 
mental to the adequate preparation for such 
work? It is an indisputable fact that 
America has produced a high type of tech- 
nical leadership, as will be shown by a sur- 
vey of such fields as finance, technology and 
commerce. It can, however, boast of few 
great statesmen, diplomats and leaders of 
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social thought. We are to-day facing a 
crisis in our civilization because the sociali- 
zation of our technology has fallen behind 
in the race of human achievement. It is 
imperative, therefore, that our graduate 
schools should recognize their responsibility 
to train students who ‘‘see life steadily and 
see it whole’’; whose background of knowl- 
edge is rich, whose sympathies are broad, 
whose understanding is profound and 
whose ideals of service are built upon a high 
plane. 

There is still another type of service 
which it is incumbent upon a state univer- 
sity to provide. In addition to its work in 
research, in instruction, in training for the 
professions, it must provide the equipment 
and the leadership for the training of its 
students in the artistic and esthetic. The 
aim is not primarily to train artists in the 
technical sense, while that is important and 
should be provided for, but to make of all 
its students, without reference to the cur- 
riculum being pursued, intelligent and ap- 
preciative of the artistic, 
whether in nature or works of art. 

It is not true that the state university is 
built upon a foundation of low artistic 
ideals, nor is it true that it is concerned 


consumers 


only or primarily with the purely intellec- 
tual and practical. I believe that state uni- 
versities will continue to be responsive to 
the needs and demands of the public that 
supports them; that when new needs arise 
they will be administered to; and as new 
social problems make their appearance new 
solutions will be sought. They will con- 
tinue to disseminate information, not only 
through campus instruction, libraries and 
laboratories, but through divisions of ex- 
tension and bureaus of information. I 
accept with seriousness the responsibility 
which I am assuming and I look forward 
with happy anticipation to the part which 
I hope to play in the continued interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of the Louisiana State 
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University. I believe the university will 
continue to hold high the purposes and 
strive to attain the lofty ideals stated by its 
founders in its charter ‘‘to become an insti- 
tution of learning in the broadest and high- 
est sense, where literature, science and all 
the arts may be taught; where the prin- 
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ciples of truth and honor may be estab- 
lished, and a noble sense of personal and 
patriotic and religious duty inculeated ; in 
fine, to fit the citizen to perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace 


and war.’”’ 


SCIENCE AND FAITH—THEIR CLAIMS IN 
CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION 


By Professor EDWARD HARTMAN REISNER 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Ir would be of considerable interest to 
know what meaning the topic of this paper 
possesses for those whose eye it catches. 
To some, the juxtaposition of the words 
‘‘science’’ and ‘‘faith’’ may imply that 
here at last has come forth a champion of 
the good old ways—some one to say, in 
effect, that science has its very definite 
limitations, beyond which we must fall 
back upon the factor of faith. Science 
may do very well with respect to things 
that can be weighed and measured, but 
there is a vast range of intangibles which 
In that realm 
we must have recourse to faith—and faith 
means the view of life and reality which 
our fathers accepted and which represents 
the classical orthodoxy in religion. 

To others, the suggestion may occur that 

Faith, they 
The conquests 


it knows nothing about. 





faith is in for a spanking. 
might think, is out of date. 

of science have been so spectacular and ex- 
tensive that we have come to be satisfied 
with what we know and can demonstrate. 
Every day science presses farther outward 
the boundaries of knowledge and control 
and we shall go with it. What we do not 
know at present, we shall wait for. Faith 
is the refuge of ignorance. It is the sign 
of muddleheadedness. No, faith is out, and 


science is in. Scientific methods are being 


applied more and more effectively every 
day in the procedures of education. Soon 


science will be everything in education. 
And if the writer knows his sigmas, that is 
the position which he is going to take. 

One of the difficulties that is bound to 
arise in contrasting science and faith lies 
in the fact that each of these words is ordi- 
narily thought of as possessing a single 
meaning. The meaning attached to faith 
is ordinarily—almost universally that of be- 
lief in the quantities made sacred in the 
traditional theology. These include a god 
who is a perfect being and who created, 
and rules from on high, the physical uni- 
verse and the race of men. He gave laws 
for the government of man’s moral life 
and holds him responsible through eternity 
for failure to keep the divine command- 
ments. The vehicle of man’s eternal exis- 
tence is his undying soul, which was created 
in God’s image with full responsibility for 
living up to his opportunities. Faith is 
thus identified with far-away, intangible 
existences which continue to hold the loy- 
alty of millions, but which science finds 
no warrant for by any of the procedures 
which it employs. 

On the other hand, science means the 
tested and respectable intellectual pro- 
cedures of the present day. Science looks 
for law in everything. It depends upon 
experience. It asks for demonstration and 
proof. Its conquests have already gone so 
far as to supersede almost entirely the 
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conception of the universe of man which 
one’s father held. Revelation, miracle, the 
soul, and practically all the nomenclature 
of orthodox religious faith are meaningless 
or non-existent for the scientific spirit of 
to-day. 

If one speaks of faith he is taken to mean 
the attitudes of the intellectual age which 
science has superseded. If one speaks of 
science, he ean be taken to signify no intel- 
lectual method except that which has ex- 
perienced such spectacular development in 
the Western world during the last three 
centuries and a half. He means the ap- 
plication of mathematics to the movements 
of celestial bodies, to the action of mole- 
cules, atoms, electrons, protons and ions, 
which has been instrumental in creating 
the imposing sciences of astronomy, phys- 
ics and chemistry. Or he means the 
type of observation and description which 
has resulted in modern biology, botany, 
zoology, bacteriology, physiology and psy- 
chology. 

This very simple contrast between sci- 
ence and faith has the great disadvantage 
of not being altogether sound—in fact, of 
being decidedly inaccurate. Science is by 
no means a single thing. That which we 
call science is a neweomer—it is the suc- 
cessor to that intellectual method coming 
out of Aristotle which up to the seventeenth 
century was itself regarded as science 
science pure and undefiled. Aristotle was 
master of those who know, even as since 
the seventeenth century Newton, Darwin, 
Pasteur and Einstein have at successive 
periods been outstanding leaders of the 
respectable and dominant method of 
knowing. 





The conceptions which to so many of us 
at the present time seem incomprehensible, 
but which live on vigorously in the ortho- 
dox statements of religious belief among us, 
at one time seemed to be perfectly justi- 
fiable in the light of the most rigorous in- 
available. 


telleectual method Aristotle’s 
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philosophy found a place for God—a con- 
ception amazingly like the Perfect Being 
of religious belief. His formulas of science 
fitted into the religious estimation of the 
relative lowness and vileness of human 
character and mundane affairs when they 
were placed in comparison with the perfect 
being who drew all creation up toward the 
thin ether which was his abiding place. 
For the man who took his point of depar- 
ture from the philosophy of Aristotle and 
Plato, modified into closer conformity with 
the needs of the Christian religion by the 
great medieval leaders of thought, the 
shading off of science into faith was so 


gvradual and imperceptible as to cause no 


difficulty. Faith was logical, easy, inevi- 
table. The intangibles had to be where 


they were and what they were in order to 
fill out the picture. 
lute truth and goodness, the immortal life 
not only were not inconsistent with the 
dominant intellectual attitudes, but they 
were the logical developments out of those 
attitudes and of the existing body of what 
passed in that age for science. 

The story of the development of the new 


God, the soul, abso- 


science, which began with Copernicus in 
the middle of the sixteenth century and 
has gained in authority with the passing 
of the centuries, is too long and compli- 
cated to recall even in its barest outlines in 
this connection. Neither will it be pos- 
sible to deseribe the ever-widening hiatus 
between the new attitudes and findings of 
science and the old intangibles of faith, 
which had been so respectable and secure 
in the intellectual world of the middle ages. 
It is probably historically sound to say 
that the publication of Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin 
of Species’’ in the middle of the nineteenth 
century onee and for all cut the thin thread 
which had kept the old faith in precarious 
touch with the new science. After Darwin 
the breach was complete, for the hypothesis 
of organic evolution destroyed the last 
lingering hold of the science of Aristotle 
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upon which that faith was intellectually 
built. 

No less the gradual 
separation of science and religion during 
from time to 


interesting than 


those centuries is the rise 


time of new faiths, more consistent with 
new intellectual standards, which philoso- 
phers and scientists declared and which 
were accepted by successive generations. 
The record of the wishful thinking of those 
three centuries is almost as complicated 
and luxuriant as is the record of scientific 
discovery. Man is apparently a believing 
animal, who almost inevitably goes a little 
beyond that which he can see and clearly 
knows. All that he asks is that his excur- 
sions into the land of faith be of a piece 
with the world which he knows in sober 
and undoubted fact. 

Even so in our own day the aspirations, 
the will to believe, the faith of mankind 
run beyond the clearly marked limits of 
Much of that which 
gives life point and meaning—much of 


scientific knowledge. 


that which supplies dynamic power in our 
lives is of the tissue of dreams and hope 
and faith. 
faith sees the potentialities of the matter 
of fact. Science is instrumental; faith is 
creative. Science is the servant; faith is 
the executive that recognizes worth-while 


Science describes the given; 


objectives and furnishes the motive to at- 
tain them. 

To be sure, the new intellectual condi- 
tions from which faith takes its departure 
in our generation profoundly change the 
things beyond knowledge in which we be- 
lieve. A list of faiths consistent with the 
modern intellectual temper set down side 
by side with a list of the classical, orthodox 
faiths will exhibit a great deal of con- 
trariety, even as modern science is ex- 
tremely different from Aristotelian science. 
If, in the latter, God was the perfect being 
standing at the apex of a graded universe, 
in the former, which is the modern, God, 
in whatever way he may be conceived, if 
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at all, is in and through the entire tissue 
of material and human existence. If the 
old faith disparaged earthly existence as 
relatively unworthy and unimportant and 
expended its energies on the life to come, 
the new faith sees the excellence and im- 
portance of this life and draws up plans 
to make it more satisfying and rewarding. 
Where the old regarded sickness, poverty 
and misery as inevitable and looked to 
heaven for compensation, the new sees thie 
possibility of greatly lessening these draw- 
backs to human welfare and plans effective 
means of curtailing their empire. If or- 
thodoxy viewed man’s biological self as a 
collection of moral pitfalls, the faith of 
this day’s science sees it as the basis of 
rich and triumphant personality. If the 
old and now discarded intellectual view- 
points encouraged men to believe in the in- 
evitableness and sacrosanct quality of hu- 
man institutions as they were and as they 
provided the support and sanction of in- 
justice and oppression, the new temper of 
science breeds in mankind a faith that in- 
stitutions are a product of social evolu- 
tion and that they should be remade and 
changed so as to serve human needs the 
better. The old faiths were largely con- 
cerned with belief in a superexperiential 
reality which in some mysterious way laid 
its hand upon the world of human experi- 
ence. The new faiths represent in great 
degree belief in things that ought to be 
done, and can, without too great strain on 
credulity, be seen as accomplished. In 
other words a modern faith is a program 
of desirable and feasible action. 

It is a sign of our cultural dividedness 
and immaturity that the new faiths con- 
sistent with the spirit of modern science 
are not recognized as faiths at all. That 
word is applied almost exclusively to the 
faiths that are obsolete among educated 
folks, or rapidly becoming so. If one were 
to seek a reason for this inconsistency. it 
probably is to be found in the fact that the 
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spirit and methods of science have been 
applied in so small degree to human nature 
and institutions while they have been very 
thoroughly and consistently applied to the 
description, understanding and control of 
physical forces. When the scientifie spirit 
is applied to economic, political, family and 
personal life as thoroughly as it has been to 
the stars and to coal tar, there is strong 
probability that man’s vision of poten- 
tialities just around the corner from the 
actual will be greatly enhanced. In other 
words, new faiths pointing the way to de- 
sirable human reconstructions just beyond 
the present actualities will flourish in the 
atmosphere of scientifie treatment. At 
present, however, our faiths have not as 
Our gen- 
eration is long on ‘‘how to do,’’ but dis- 
tinetly short on ‘‘what is worth doing. 

The failure of the present age to develop 
its impulses on a parity with its techniques 
results in a noteworthy slackness and un- 
certainty in education. In sharp contrast 
with our fathers’ fathers we are not sure 
about the objectives which we ought to 
seek. They had a definite conception of 
reality and clear blue prints for the way of 
life which was in accord with that system 
Everything in their world hung 
together. Even science lifted its voice in 
proof and praise of God. The light that 
glowed upon terrestrial concerns from the 
world of pure existence, pure truth and 
pure goodness showed the way to definite 
and exacting paths of conduct. 

In contrast with the unity of that old 
world of faith our own is sprawling, dis- 
integrated and wavering. The old faiths 
are dead and we have found no new ones 
to take their place. Accordingly, our edu- 
cation is lacking in direction. It possesses 
no sureness of touch. It is not integrated. 
It lacks puneh and power. 

Under the circumstances, what may be 
done? Certainly we can not force a me- 
chanical union between the old faiths that 


yet caught up with our science. 


sé ” 


of reality. 
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are out of touch with our scientific knowl- 
edge and methods. The only alternative is 


to explore our experience, clarify our 
knowledge of our own impulses and set 
them in a position to guide our activities. 
It is impossible here to undertake any ex- 
tensive enumeration of the faiths that are 
consistent with our new world of science 
and which more or less unrecognizedly are 
controlling our actions. However, it may 
be worth while to point out a few major 
lines of human impulse and aspiration 
which are at present operating and of 
which we deserve to be made more acutely 
conscious. 

Of these the first that may be mentioned 
is a faith in the possibility of improving the 
larger political relationships among man- 
kind. Such a faith comes up to the specifi- 
cations that it be of a piece with experience 
and reasonably possible of realization. The 
thoughtful study of international affairs 
reveals the desirability of new attitudes and 
new political and economic ties among the 
nations of the world. Moreover, the first 
steps in the realization of such a consum- 
mation have already been taken. The 
dominance of the nineteenth century pat- 
tern of nationalism is being threatened. 
Its power over the impulses of mankind is 
being weakened. The possibility of change 
from universal competition to a measure of 
cooperation among nations has been demon- 
strated in fact. With a clear consciousness 
of further desirable developments of inter- 
national good-will, the world may be ecar- 
ried far in the direction of a real commu- 
nity of nations. War, the dread scourge of 
humanity in the past, may be all but elimi- 
nated from human experience and its cost 
in life and health and wealth may be ap- 
plied during the centuries to come in works 
of social constructiveness. Faith in the 
possibility of improving social organization 
in its more comprehensive patterns is a 
legitimate faith for educators in this gen- 
eration. It is not a dream of distant and 
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unattainable things, but an impulse to 
action with respect to something that is 
visible in its larger outlines even to-day. 
It is a faith that is already passing into 
the stage of being instrumented and put 
into operation. That faith ought to be at 
the core of every curriculum and of all the 
attitudes of every school in the Western 
world. 

Another item in the catalogue of living 
faiths is a belief in the possibility and de- 
sirability of substantial improvement of 
the condition and welfare of mankind 
through change and adjustment in the eco- 
nomic order. Through the improvements 
of technology and of the means of produc- 
tion which modern science has brought 
about, the world has reached the point 
where it is even embarrassed by its riches 
in goods and commodities. Science applied 
to the problems of production and distribu- 
tion, insurance, wages and leisure has 
already changed the economic scene until 
it is very different from that which our 
forebears knew. But only the beginning 
has been made. What is needed even more 
at present than the further improvement of 
technology is the presence in the minds of 
human beings of the impulse to apply avail- 
able means to the improvement of human 
existence. We need faith, steady and un- 
wavering, in the potential improvability of 
human society through the wiser and more 
equitable distribution of the products of 
collective activity. Faith in a better man- 
agement of the economic life represents the 
dynamic impulse to bring such improve- 
ment about. Such faith should be placed 
squarely in the midst of the current school 
experience. 

Still another major aspect of modern 
faith must be the belief that better citizens 
ean be created who will manage better the 
eivie affairs of the community. The im- 


pulse to the creation of citizens has up to 
now been almost exclusively devoted to set- 
ting up in the young attitudes of narrow 
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and provocative nationalism. The future 
must expand the impulse of citizenship 
and vitalize it with reference to the daily 
necessities of honest, efficient, public-spir- 
ited management of community affairs. At 
present, by and large, we do not seem to 
believe in the possibilities of political health 
and efficiency. We are supine before the 
organized forces of corruption and persona! 
advantage. And that condition will never 
change until the conception of what it 
means to be a citizen will be made to take 
its place with compelling force and power 
in the minds of citizens, young and old. 
Full appreciation of what citizenship 
means, full understanding of its effective 
exercise and dynamic impulse toward its 
realization represent an element of faith 
which deserves to be stimulated and vital- 
ized. 

There are other items in the modern 
catechism of faith which might be called 
to mind, but it will have to suffice if but 
one other is mentioned. This other, how- 
ever, represents the inward reference of all 
the objective impulses which may be cata- 
logued as items in a list of constructive 
human impulses. It is faith in human per- 
sonality, which is the organizing core of 
experience in general. Just as a person is 
made up of impulses which represent the 
objective reference of his own self, just so 
the kind of person one is depends upon the 
kind of impulses which go out from him. 
The chief end and business of all education 
is the creation of human personalities. The 
chief item of educational faith is the belief 
that personalities can be constructively 
conditioned by the experiences which edu- 
cation may provide. The teacher, the cur- 
riculum and the methods of instruction 
employed are for nothing else than for the 
creation of persons who can and will be 
competent and effective in the good works 
of social administration and individual 
functioning. Personality can be improved 
through the means of conditioning the in- 
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dividual that are available—that must 
serve as one of the major tenets of a mod- 
ern faith. 

At present education with us is hindered 
from attaining more than a formal effi- 
ciency because the purposes and impulses 
of education are not clear. The old faiths 
have largely lost their hold. New ones to 
take their place have not yet been created. 
With all the wealth of scientific knowledge 
of the edueative process which is available 
we are going no place in particular because 
we aren’t sure of the larger objectives that 
we ought to seek. The most urgent thing 
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to be accomplished in education to-day is 
not the extension of technical knowledge of 
the processes of education, but a 
delineation of the direction in which the 
procedures of education are to lead. In 
other words we need to discover and affirm 
and put into operation those programs of 
social improvement which are discoverable, 
with good intention, in the world about us 
and make them the direction posts for 
teacher and pupil in the schools. In short, 
we need to rediscover those dynamic im- 


clear 


pulses of experience which an older gen- 
eration has called by the name of faith. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN CANADA 

THE Dominion Bureau of Statisties has issued 
preliminary statistical summaries of education 
in Canada for 1930. The totals for the year 
show 2,490,623 pupils enrolled in 32,209 schools 
or colleges, taught by 83,144 teachers; the en- 
tire cost was $165,361,198 or about $66 for each 
person enrolled. The average daily attendance 
was 77 per cent. of the enrolment; for every 32 
pupils there was a teacher; the proportion of 
teachers with second-class or higher certificates 
in eight provinces was 95 per cent.; and the per- 
centage of children in the upper grades was 13. 
Ordinary day schools, public and private, ac- 
counted for 2,199,153 of the enrolment; tech- 
nical and vocational schools, 188,163; normal 
schools, 7,360; colleges and universities, 78,440 
of which 19,783 were studying on preparatory 
levels; schools for the blind and deaf, 1,764, and 
Indian schools, 15,743. 

The Dominion statistician makes the claim 
that of an equal number of Grade VIII pupils 
in the United States and in Canada, for every 
three in the United States that will study in 
Grade IX, four in Canada will. He attributes 
the high proportion in Canada to the fact that 
many children there find it possible to carry on 
high-school studies for one or two years in the 
rural schools. A school-life table of Canadian 
children based on age-grade tables that have 
been compiled for seven provinces for the past 
eight or ten years shows that of 100,000 boys 
and girls beginning school the following reach 
the grade specified : 


Grade Boys Girls Both 
I 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Il 99,168 99,401 99,284 
III 97,924 98,624 98,274 
IV 95,368 96,956 96,112 
V 90,895 93,579 92,237 
VI 83,543 88,328 85,936 
VII 73,413 80,914 77,163 
VIII 61,845 71,812 66,829 
IX 42,684 53,798 48,241 
x 28,762 37,895 33,329 
XI 17,382 23,000 20,191 
XII 5,020 6,397 5,708 


In explanation of the table the statistician 
writes, “The number shown in Grade XII 
(upper school in Ontario) does not fully repre- 
sent the proportion taking the post-graduate 
high school year, for it is also taught as ‘first 
year’ in the universities. But it is to be noted 
from the above that 61.8 per cent. of boys and 
71.8 per cent. of girls, or two thirds of the on- 
coming population, are getting as far as en- 
trance to high school. Almost half of all are 
doing some high-school work—42.7 per cent. of 
the boys and 53.8 per cent. of the girls; and 
one-fifth are reaching the final or matriculation 
year—17.3 per cent. of the boys and 23.0 per 
cent. of the girls. The advantage of the girls is 
greatest in the advanced years, but it exists in 
smaller degree all the way through school. Its 
cumulative effect is to give the average girl half 
a year’s more education than the average boy— 
8.5 years as compared with 8.0 years for the 
boy.” 
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THE RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACH- 
ERS IN VIRGINIA 

Aw Associated Press dispatch printed in the 
Baltimore Sun states that the retirement com- 
mittee of the Virginia Education Association 
has asserted that the state is under a definite 
and recognized obligation to Virginia’s teachers, 
who have contributed $3,000,000 to the retire- 
ment fund. 

In a formal report, which will be circulated 
among members of the General Assembly, the 
committee urges that the state guarantee an 
annual appropriation of $262,500 to the fund, 
to be matched by five per cent. of the salaries 
of all teachers in the public-school system. 

Mr. Fred M. Alexander, of the Newport 
News, in making publie the report, pointed out 
that the General Assemblies of 1912, 1916 and 
1930 made adequate appropriations to cover 
deficits. 

To-day the retirement fund which was estab- 
lished in 1908 on an admittedly unsound actu- 
Education offi- 
cials say that teachers have paid into the fund 
$2,000,000, which, with interest, 
amounts to $3,000,000. 

They point out that not only will 17,000 
teachers now in service lose their contributions 


arial basis has been depleted. 


compound 


to the fund unless aid is fortheoming, but assert 
that 1,022 retired teachers will be reduced to 
destitution. 

The purpose of the act of 1908 “to provide a 
retirement fund for public-school teachers” is 
clearly set forth, the committee said. Under 
this act any teacher who had taught an aggre- 
gate of twenty vears might be retired, provided 
he has maintained a good record and “by reason 
of physical or mental infirmity or old age is in- 
capable of rendering efficient service.” 

That act further provided that a teacher 
might be retired for old age alone after twenty- 
five years of service, and further provided that 
the State Board of Education “may, of its own 
motion, place any teacher on said list who has 
served for twenty years if said board shall deem 
it best for the good of the school system.” 

The law provided for an annual appropria- 
tion of $5,000 by the state, plus one per cent. of 
the annual salary of all school teachers. It pro- 
vided that each retired teacher should receive 
quarterly an amount equal to one eighth of the 
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annual salary earned at the time of retirement, 
in no case to exceed $500. 

By amendment in 1910, the retirement for old 
age was raised from twenty-five to thirty years 
and the age of retirement was fixed at 58 for 
men and 50 for women. 

Another amendment deducted from the first 
annuity of each retired teacher an amount equal 
to thirty per cent. of the average annual salary 
earned during the last five years of service, 
thereby creating a permanent endowment fund. 
The annuity was based on the average annual 
salary for the last five years of service. 

When a deficit existed in 1912 the General 
Assembly raised its appropriation to $8,000 and 
again in 1916 met a deficit by increasing the ap- 
propriation from $5,000 to $10,000. In 1930, 
when the fund was $60,000 in arrears, the Gen- 
eral Assembly “appropriated the corpus of the 
permanent endowment fund to pay annuities,” 
the report continues. This permanent endow- 
ment fund then amounted to $278,000. 

The report asserts that as further proof of 
the state’s “obligation” to the teachers, the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1930 provided for the appoint- 
ment of a legislative commission “to make a 
scientific study of teacher retirement and to re- 
port to the assembly of 1932.” 

Of the 1,022 teachers now on the retired list, 
ninety-nine receive the maximum allowance of 
$500, eighty-four get from $400 to $500 per 
year and 839, or eighty-two per cent., receive 
annuities varying from $50 to $400 a year. 

Condemning the present system as unsound 
actuarially, the committee announces that it will 
propose a “sound law” at the next assembly, 
“virtually all” the cost of which would be borne 
by the teachers, “in fact,” the committee adds, 
“a male teacher who enters the plan at age 25 
or under (female teacher 21 or under) will pur- 
chase his entire annuity without cost to the 
state.” 

The committee proposes that the teachers con- 
tribute five per cent. of their salaries, or ap- 
proximately $750,000 annually. Of this amount 
they would turn over to the state for a period 
of eight years twenty per cent., or $150,000. 
This would be used to pay out the present pen- 
sion roll, to provide past service annuities for 
teachers who soon will retire, and to provide 
disability allowances. 
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The remaining eighty per cent. of each teach- 

er’s contribution, the report asserts, would ac- 

eumulate at interest to purchase his own an- 

nuity. 

NEW YORK CITY’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Tue New York Times reports that although 
New York City’s publie schools again became 

battle-ground for civie debate in 1931, with 
the result that the State Education Department 
will begin its inquiry this month into their 
“pedagogical efficiency,” the past year has been 
one of considerable achievement for the city’s 
schools. 

The biggest school budget on record, calling 
for an expenditure of $146,338,848, was adopted 
by the Board of Education last year for 1932. 
This represented an increase of almost $6,000,- 
000 over the 1931 budget. 

Oddly enough, this rise in education cost was 
attributed largely to the depression. Never be- 
fore has there been such a sudden increase in 
demand for admission to the high and other 
The record high- 
school register here of 194,000 is a gain of 22,- 
000 over the previous year. More than 1,000 
additional high-school teachers were provided, 


secondary schools of the city. 


and several new high schools were projected. 

The heavy enrolments in the city’s forty-two 
high schools, caused by unemployment, brought 
a shifting of the short-time problem from ele- 
mentary to secondary schools. There was no 
appreciable gain in the grammar school enrol- 
ment, so, with new buildings completed, the per- 
centage of elementary pupils on part time was 
reduced to about 3 per cent. At the same time 
the figure for high schools rose to 15.8 per cent. 
last year from 12.6 per cent. in 1930. Two 
new high schools were opened during the year. 

Another phase of the depression’s effect was 
the sudden demand for free adult education. 
The emergency was met by throwing open to 
adults the city’s continuation schools. 

A more enlightened policy in the treatment 
of maladjusted and other special-problem chil- 
dren also was a feature of the year in the 
school system. The Board of Education estab- 
lished a “behavior clinie’—known as the Bu- 
reau of Child Guidance—to study and correct, 
if possible, cases of maladjusted pupils. 

The school for truant boys in Queens was re- 
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organized. The penal note was removed and a 
home atmosphere substituted, and 150 special 
classes enrolling about 3,600 handicapped chil- 
dren, including crippled, eardiopathie and tu- 
bereulous pupils, were regrouped. 
The needy children of the 
schools, in most eases, were cared for by the 


city’s public 
teachers and other employees of the Board of 
Edueation through contributions to the School 
Relief Fund, which reached almost $500,000 at 
With 
the 
fund expect the current school year’s fund to 
total $1,000,000. 

Although the school board adopted a $638,- 
000,000 building program early in the year, 
about 


the end of the academic year in June. 
donations doubled, the administrators of 


calling for erection of ninety school 


buildings and additions over a_ three-year 
period, comparatively few of these projects 
were begun during 1931, because of disagree- 
ment among city officials as to the best method 
of acquiring sites. It was said at the board’s 
offices on January 1, however, that thirty-four 
buildings were under construction at a cost of 


about $20,000,000. 


SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 

THE American Child reports that the Voea- 
tional Service for Juniors, New York City, is 
appealing to the public for $50,000 to provide 
scholarships of $3.00 to $6.00 a week to New 
York City children whose parents can not af- 
ford to keep them in school without aid. This 
amount will be enough to keep 200 children in 
school until next June, who would otherwise be 
out of school and looking for work. The chil- 
dren will be carefully selected from applicants 
at juvenile employment offices and will be aided 
in the choice of studies. Those who need medi- 
‘al care will be sent to the proper clinics. 

The New York Child Labor Committee is 
raising a scholarship fund for the benefit of 
children between 14 and 16 years who are still 
in elementary school, to enable them to complete 
the educational requirements for work permits. 

In Chieago there are two organized scholar- 
ship offices in the Board of Edueation to take 
eare of the children who can not stay in school 
without financial help. The budget for the com- 
bined offices during the present school year is 
between $50,000 and $60,000. In addition the 
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Chicago Tribune has collected some $25,000 for 
the “Hungry School Children’s Fund” which is 
used to furnish free lunches in the schools for 
children of needy families. 

A Louisiana Scholarship Association in New 
Orleans furnishes school facilities to hundreds 
of children, enabling them to go to high school 
as long as they maintain certain standards. 

According to information received from the 
President’s Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief in Providence, in Rhode Island the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association has been very help- 
ful in raising money for high-school scholar- 
ships, and loeal organizations and foundations 
have increased their aid for this service. 

Indianapolis has tried to make it possible for 
every child under 16 years of age to attend 
school, regardless of the economic condition of 
Funds have been provided by the 
Indianapolis Federation of Parent-Teacher 
Clubs, the Indianapolis Foundation, the Altrusa 
Club, the Exchange Club and a number of indi- 
viduals. It was possible by this means to keep 
346 additional students in school during the 
1930-1931 school year. 


FELLOWSHIPS AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

CoLuMBIA CoLLEGE has established fellow- 
ships which will enable graduating students of 
merit to continue their studies at either the 
University of Oxford or the University of 
Cambridge, announcement 
made by the Columbia Alumni News. The new 
honors are known as the Euretta J. Kellett 
Fellowships and have an annual minimum 
stipend of $2,000. 

The faculty of Columbia College will nomi- 
nate for the fellowships the graduates who 
have shown exceptional proficiency in the study 
of the humanities. The number of scholarships 
to be given will be determined by the trustees of 
the university and the appointees of the college 
will be passed upon by them. 

The recipients of the awards will spend one 
year or more at either of the two English uni- 
versities. The first Kellett fellowships will be 
given to members of the graduating class of 
1932. 

The Alumni News in an editorial states that 
the fellowships are similar to the Rhodes 


his family. 


according to an 


Scholarships. 
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For one thing, they will bring further to the front 
the importance of the college in the university and 
will help to keep it from being submerged among 
the many departments of the institution. They 
also will be a splendid gesture toward binding the 
knot of friendship between Columbia and Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Although the new Kellett Fellowships will lack 
the tradition and nation-wide scope of the Rhodes 
Scholarships, it is believed that within a few years 
the importance and honor that are attached to the 
former will become known far beyond the confines 
of Morningside Heights. 


Another scholarship for Columbia College 
was established in honor of the late James H. 
Killough and will be awarded annually to the 
member of the graduating class of Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, who is most dis- 
tinguished among his classmates in literary and 
scholastie ability and attainments, manhood, 
character, public spirit and leadership. The 
student selected must enter Columbia as a 
candidate for the bachelor of arts degree. The 
stipend is $1,400 for four years. 

Two other scholarships were founded, one in 
the name of Harriet S. Phillips and the other 
to be called the Lydig Fellowship. The Har- 
riet S. Phillips Scholarship is designed as a 
financial aid for women students in the School 
of Journalism and will be awarded every year, 
with the recipients eligible for reappointment. 
The Lydig Fellowship will be given for work 
in the graduate faculties of political science, 
philosophy and pure science. 


THE HEALTH OF STUDENTS AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

THE annual report of the director of the De- 
partment of University Health at Yale outlines 
the efforts being made to safeguard the students’ 
physical and mental health. The report shows 
that there were 5,322 routine medical examina- 
tions, 1,507 orthopedic examinations, 30,973 
office consultations, 4,248 dental examinations 
and 1,245 vaccinations of all kinds. 

Under the direction of Dr. Willard B. Soper, 
stereoscopic x-ray films were taken for the first 
time of the lungs of all members of the enter- 
ing classes of all departments of the university 
with a view to determining the presence of 
tubereulosis in any of its manifestations. A 
total of 1,602 routine examinations of new stu- 
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dents was made. The findings indicated that 30, 
or 1.9 per cent. of the new students had shadows 
of threatening character. A total of 283 stu- 
dents, 17.7 per cent. of those examined, gave 
evidence of infection potentially dangerous but 
in most instances destined not to cause trouble. 

All students who showed shadows of a threat- 
ening character are carefully followed during 
their college courses and x-rays of the chests 
will be made at least once a year. It is pointed 
out that a certain number of them should be 
saved from a breakdown, and a single one so 
saved would justify the expense. 

A meeting of the representatives of a number 
of universities was held in July under the aus- 
pices of the National Tuberculosis Association, 
at which there was discussed the formulation of 
a plan for the early diagnosis of tuberculosis 
practical and economical enough to be recom- 
mended to educational institutions generally. 

The Division of Student Mental Hygiene has 
had a number of out-of-town visitors, many of 
whom have represented other universities wish- 
ing to develop a program for their student 
body. In line with this general interest of uni- 
versities in student mental hygiene, a committee 
has been appointed by a joint conference of the 
American Student Healta Association, the Na- 
tional Health Council, and the President’s Com- 
mittee of Fifty on College Hygiene. This com- 
mittee aims to establish desirable minimum 
standards with respect to mental hygiene service 
in universities and colleges. 

In the field of nutrition, it was found that 
sixty-two members of the freshman class were 
10 per cent. or more below standard weight. 
These students were given individual instruction 
relative to their particular problems, and fifty- 
six made a distinct gain in weight. 

The appointment of a full-time dental sur- 
geon has resulted in a much broader service to 
the student body. In addition to the inspection 
and charting of the teeth of 4,248 students, 
emergency treatments and treatments for Vin- 
cent’s infection have been given and restorations 
and extractions have been made for self-sup- 
porting students. 


THE DEATH OF RANDALL J. CONDON 
Ranpauu J. Conpon, nationally known edu- 
cational leader, died on December 24 at Green- 
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ville, Tennessee, where he had gone to spend 
the Christmas holidays with his daughter, Mrs. 
Frank C. Foster, and her family. 

Dr. S. D. Shankland, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, in tribute to the past 
president of the department writes: 


Dr. Condon stood for the finer things in life. 
His was a spirit which could not be satisfied with 
anything that bordered on the sordid or the mean 
or the low. He was a militant leader in righteous 
When for policy’s sake others held their 
peace, Dr, Condon was wont to assume leadership 
He knew, too, how to bring 


causes. 


in aggressive fashion. 
things about in conference and in personal con- 
tacts with his associates. Leadership is an in- 
tangible thing; but whatever it is, he possessed it. 

Superintendent Condon spent a lifetime in pro- 
moting the interests of the children of America. 
His services as superintendent of schools at Tem- 
pleton, Massachusetts; Everett, Massachusetts; 
Helena, Montana; Providence, Rhode Island, and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covered a period of exactly forty 
years. In each of these cities the permanent im- 
print of his personality was left for good. 

Dr. Condon found time for many outside activi- 
ties. Among other responsibilities of a busy life, 
he was president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, 
1926-1927; a delegate to the Geneva Convention 
of the World Federation of Education 
tions; president of superintendents’ associations 
in New England, Montana and Ohio; a member 
of the Ohio State Board of Education; a trustee 
of Colby College, and an author of text-books and 


Associa- 


magazine articles. He was in constant demand as 
a public speaker. 

Death called him in the midst of his work. With 
a light heart he had gone to spend the Christmas 
holidays with his daughter and the grandson of 
whom he was so proud, after completing a tour of 
more than thirty states to press the campaign 
against illiteracy. His mind was active with plans 
for the Committee on Financing Educational Re- 
search of the Department of Superintendence, of 
which committee he was chairman, and for en- 
larging the activities of the National Congress of 
’arents and Teachers, of which organization he 
was vice-president. He was a man of the type 
whom the schools sorely need just now. He was 
an educational missionary. As he left my office 
just before the holidays, he wished all of us a 
Merry Christmas and paused to say, ‘‘ These are 
critical times for the children. We must stand by 
our guns.’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue California State Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruetion, Dr. Vierling Kersey, has an- 
nounced his resignation to become effective next 
August. He will become superintendent of 
schools of Long Beach, at a salary of $10,000 
a year, which is double the salary of the state 
position. 

Mayor GENERAL W. D. Connor, superinten- 
dent of the Army War College, Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed superintendent of 
the Military Academy at West Point effective 
on April 30. He sueceeds Major General Wil- 
liam R. Smith, who retires. 

Dr. James D. Bruce has been appointed vice- 
president of the University of Michigan, in 
charge of university relations. This is a newly 
created position in which Dr. Bruce’s duties will 
be to centralize all requests made to the uni- 
versity for outside aid and meet them so far 
as the university’s resources allow. Dr. Bruce 
for the last three years has been director of the 
department of postgraduate medicine. 


Dr. M. E. Sapier, professor of science, has 
been appointed to sueceed Professor C. L. Me- 
Pherson as dean of Lynchburg College, Vir- 
ginia. Professor McPherson has served as dean 
for five years. 

Dr. J. G. FirzGeraup has been appointed 
dean of the faculty of medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto to sueceed Dr. Alexander Prim- 
rose. Dr. E. Stanley Ryerson, secretary of the 
faculty and assistant professor of surgery, has 
become assistant dean. 


Mr. Hersert Brucker, of the editorial board 
of The Review of Reviews, has been appointed 
assistant dean of the Columbia University 
Sehool of Journalism. Mr. Brucker takes up 
his new work on January 15. 


Dr. WituiAM Lyon Puevps will retire in 
June, 1933, from the Lampson professorship in 
English at Yale University, which he has held 
since its establishment in 1901. Dr. Phelps 
will sail for a tour of the Mediterranean within 
a few weeks. 

Dr. James R. ANGELL, president of Yale Uni- 
versity, on whom the University of Liverpool 


proposes to confer the honorary degree oj 
Litt.D., was unable to be present at the congre- 
gation of the university held in December in 
connection with the jubilee celebrations. 


A DINNER and reception was tendered to Dr. 
Charles E. Mackey, newly elected member of 
the Boston School Committee, at the Hotel 
Bradford on January 6, more than one thou- 
sand persons being present. Among those who 
spoke were Governor Ely, Commissioner Wil- 
liam G. O’Hare, of the Institutions Depart- 
ment, School Committeemen William A. Reilly, 
Maurice Tobin and Joseph J. Hurley, Super- 
intendent of Schools Patrick J. Campbell, Dis- 
trict Attorney William J. Foley, the Reverend 
Richard A. Burke, former Mayor Nichols, Dr. 
Edward J. Denning, Robert S. Atkins and 
James H. Brennan. Dr. Mackey was presented 
with a watch by Daniel J. Tyne, who acted 
as toastmaster. 


THe RevereND Louis J. GALLAGHER, S.J., 
the newly appointed head of Boston College, 
was recently tendered a dinner by the Com- 
munity of the Dorchester (Massachusetts) High 
School Center. Dr. Gallagher’s address was on 
“Soviet Russia and World Conditions.” 


Sirk Epwarp Denison Ross, director of the 
London School of Oriental Studies, who has 
been on a lecture tour in the United States 
under the auspices of the American Institute otf 
Persian Art and Archeology, New York City, 
was the guest of honor on December 28 at a 
farewell dinner given by the institute at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Franklin M. Gunther, 
formerly Minister to Egypt, president of the 
institute, presided. The speakers included Pro- 
fessor John Coss, of Columbia University, 
toastmaster; Dr. John H. Finley, of the New 
York Times; Mr. Arthur Upham Pope, director 
of the institute, and Sir Edward. 


At the national convention held at New Or- 
leans from December 28 to 31, of the National 
Social Science Honor Society, Pi Gamma Mu, 
Incorporated, Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, pro- 
fessor of sociology in Duke University, was 
elected national president and the society was 
completely reorganized on a higher plane with 
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the detinite purpose of promoting scholarship in 
the social sciences, including sociology, eco- 
nomies, political science, history, philosophy, 
ethics, psychology, education, religion, ete. The 
other officers elected were: Dr. George Harris 
Webber, Georgia State College for Women, 
first vice-president; Dr. Gordon 8. Watkins, 
University of California at Los Angeles, second 

ce-president; Dr. S. Howard Patterson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, treasurer, and Dr. 
Leroy Allen, Southwestern College, executive 
secretary. 

Av the recent meeting in Minneapolis of the 
American Historical Society the George Louis 
Bier prize of $250 was awarded to O. J. Hale, 
assistant professor of history at the University 
of Virginia, for his “Study of Germany and 
the Diplomatie Resolution, 1904-1906”; the 
Herbert Baxter Adams prize, of the value of 
$200, to V. W. Puryear, of Albany College, 
Oregon, for an essay on “England, Russia and 
the Straits Settlement,” and the John H. Dun- 
ning prize of $200 to Frances B. Simpkins and 
kt. H. Woody for their joint book “South Caro- 
lina during Reconstruction.” 

At Rutgers University Mr. Herbert D. Bixby 
has been appointed associate professor of edu- 
cation and Mr. George A. Osborn, for more 
than thirty-five years connected with the Rut- 
gers library, has been raised from the rank of 
associate professor to a full professorship. 

THE REVEREND Dr. Howarp TILLMAN KUIST, 
of the faeulty of the Biblical Seminary in New 
York, will join the staff of Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary for the second half of the current 
academic year as visiting professor during the 
absence in the Far West of the Rev. Dr. Charles 
R. Erdman, professor of practical theology. 

Mr. Mason Hammonp, of the department of 
classies at Harvard University and for a year 
and a half head tutor at Lowell House, has re- 
signed on account of his marriage. He will be 
sueceeded by Dr. G. C. S. Benson, who has been 
tutor in government at Harvard for the last two 
years. 

ProressorR Frank L. SHEPARDSON has re- 
signed as treasurer of Colgate University to be- 
come effective on August 1. He has been asso- 
ciated with the university for the last thirty 
years as professor of Greek and has held the 
treasurership for twenty years. 
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Miss OLIVE ToRGENSON, who was recently 
elected dean of women in Carthage College to 
sueceed Miss Adah Livingston, has taken up her 
new work. Miss Livingston has been associated 
with the administrative matters of Carthage 
College since 1918, when she served as registrar 
and instructor in history. In 1922 she became 
instructor in Latin for a year, and in Septem- 
ber, 1929, she returned as dean of women. 


Canon R. D. BupworrH has announced his 
intention of retiring at the end of the summer 
term from the head mastership of Durham 
Sehool, England, a position he has held for a 


quarter of a century. 


An edueational committee headed by Dr. 
Paul Monroe, director of the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, sailed on January 12 to investigate the 
educational system of the Iraq government with 
particular reference to the application of edu- 
cation to the present problems of industry. 
The survey will be made at the request of the 
Iraq government. The other members of the 
committee are Professor W. C. Bagley, head of 
the department of teachers training, Teachers 
College, and Dr. Edward W. Knight, head of 
the department of education of the University 
of North Carolina. Miss Janet Monroe, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Monroe, will accompany the commit- 
tee as secretary. 


Dr. and Mrs. Harotp Rvuae will spend the 
next six months conducting studies of cultural 
changes in China. 
of a series to be carried on in collaboration with 
associates in Nankai University in Tientsin, 
under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 


These studies are the first 


Dr. Rugg will also collaborate with 
the Japanese and Chinese leaders in organizing 
branches of the New Education Fellowship. 
Returning through Siberia and eastern Europe, 
Dr. and Mrs. Rugg will take part in the sixth 
World Conference on the New Edueation at 
Niece, in August, 1932. They plan to return to 
the United States in September. 


Dr. Wituiam L. Burpick, vice-president of 
the University of Kansas and professor of law, 
has leave of absence for the academie year be- 
ginning in September. Dr. Burdick plans to 
visit European countries with a view to com- 
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pleting manuscripts upon which he is now 
working. 

Proressor D. D. T. Japavu, of the South 
African Native College, Fort Hare, Alice, Cape 
Province, is visiting the United States. 

CLARK P. Bisserr, professor emeritus of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, died on « an- 
uary 9 in his fifty-sixth year. Dr. Bisse was 
protessor of law for sixteen years and dean of 
the law school until his retirement in 1929. 


THE Rev. Dr. WALTER BowMAN Yount, head 
of the classical language department of Western 
Maryland College since 1912, died on January 
5 at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Yount 
was president of Bridgewater College, Virginia, 
for a period of sixteen years. 

THE death is announced at the age of sixty- 
three years of Miss Lida Shaw King, professor 
of classical literature and archeology and from 
1905 to 1922 dean of the women’s college in 
Brown University. 

THE death at the age of eighty-two years is 
announced of John Frederick Eliot, head mas- 
ter of the East Boston High School for thirty- 
one years until his retirement in 1920. 


Dr. WILLIAM KersHaAw, head master emeritus 
of Germantown Academy, Philadelphia, with 
which he was connected for fifty-seven years, 
died on January 6 at the age of eighty-eight 
years. 

Miss SarAH CoMLY Norris BOoGLg, assistant 
secretary of the American Library Association, 
died on January 10. Miss Bogle was assistant 
librarian for the Queensboro Library of New 
York in 1909, and from 1909 to 1911 was libra- 
rian of the East Liberty branch of the Carnegie 
Library at Pittsburgh. She also served with 
the main Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh and 
later was principal of the Carnegie Library 
School. When a member of the American Com- 
mittee for Work in Devastated France in 1923 
Miss Bogle was director of a summer library 
course in Paris. She also was director of the 
Paris Library School from 1924 until it was 
closed for lack of funds in 1929. 


Miss ANNA BEACH Pratt, since 1916 director 
of the White-Williams Foundation and one of 
the two women members of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, died on January 3 at the 
age of sixty-four years. Before going to Phila- 
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delphia she was active in social service work in 
Elmira and organized the first welfare federa- 
tion group in the city. In June, 1929, she was 
appointed a member of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education. For five years, until 1930, she 
served as president of the Philadelphia County 
Council of Home and School Associations. 


Artur 8S. Somers, a manufacturing chemist, 
member of the New York City Board of Eduea- 
tion and at one time its president, died on Janu- 
ary 6. He was sixty-five years old. Except for 
two brief periods, Mr. Somers had been contin- 
uously active for forty years in the direction of 
the publie school system, first of Brooklyn and 
then, after the consolidation of the five bor- 
oughs, of the whole city. 

Tue Inglis Lecture of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education was delivered by Dr. Wil- 
liam Setchell Learned, of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, on 
January 13. The title of the address was 
“Realism in American Education.” The Inglis 
Lectureship in Secondary Education was estab- 
lished by the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation in honor of the late Professor Alexander 
Inglis, a member of the faculty of the school, 
who at the time of his death in 1924 had become 
a leading scholar and writer in the field of sec- 
ondary education. 

Ar the Christmas meeting of the American 
Political Seience Association, Washington, D. 
C., four representatives of teacher-training in- 
stitutions were invited to appear on the pro- 
gram to discuss certain aspects of the problem 
of the work in civies in the secondary schools. 
The representatives were: Dr. George Counts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Presi- 
dent J. O. Engleman, Kent State College; Dean 
J. B. Edmonson, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Dean Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago. 

THE cornerstone of the new building of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, was laid 
on January 12 by Mayor Jackson. Mr. William 
G. Baker, Jr., president of the board of trustees 
of the library, and Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler, li- 
brarian, were the principal speakers. 

THE twentieth annual conference of British 
educational associations was held from Janu- 
ary 4 to 11 at University College, London, 
under the presidency of Sir William Rothen- 
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stein. The presidential address was given on 
January 4. On the same day, Dr. Emmanuel 
Miller delivered a lecture on “The Difficult 
Child: Sociological versus Individual Interpre- 
tation.” Other lectures include Mr. J. Howard 
Whitehouse on publie schools and public life, 
and Mrs. C. B. S. Hodson on the desirability 
of including biology in the school syllabus. On 
January 6, a popular lecture on comets and 
shooting stars was given by Sir Richard Greg- 
ory. A discussion was arranged on the film in 
education. 

Tue following addresses were given at the 
recent national convention of Pi Gamma Mu 
held at New Orleans during Christmas week: 
“Pi Gamma Mu’s Obligation to the Coming 
Generation,” by Dr. James Elliott Walmsley, 
Virginia State Teachers’ College, Farmville; 
“The Functioning of Social Ideals,” by Leroy 
Allen; “New Economie Ideals for Old,’ by Dr. 
S. Howard Patterson; “Scholarship in the So- 
cial Sciences,’ by Dr. Charles A. Ellwood; 
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“Russia in Retrospect,” by Dr. Gordon S. Wat- 
kins; “The Task of Higher Edueation in a 
Social World,” by Dr. Hamilton Holt, president 
of Rollins College, and “The Social Mission of 
Humor,” by Dr. George Harris Webber. 


Dr. WILLIAM TRUFANT Foster, director of 
the Pollak Foundation for Economie Research, 
formerly president of Reed College, has left for 
the West for a lecture tour lasting three months. 
He is expected to lecture at the following insti- 
tutions: the University of Kansas, Washburn 
College, Kansas State, the University of Okla- 
homa, the University of Colorado, the Univer- 
sity of Utah, the Utah State College, Pomona 
College and Seripps College, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Mills College, the University of California, 
the State Normal School, the Bellingham, 
Washington, the Washington State, State Nor- 
mal School, Cheney, the University of Idaho, 
the Montana School of Mines, North Dakota 
State, Minneapolis and Carleton Colleges and 


Purdue University. 


DISCUSSION 


1932 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

In continuation of previously published lists? 
of centennial dates in the history of education, 
the following group of important 1932 dates is 
presented. Additional details regarding the 
events and persons mentioned may be found in 
the standard encyclopedias and histories of edu- 
cation. 

469 B. C. 

Birth of Socrates, whose guiding principle in 

education and philosophy was ‘‘ Know thyself.’’ 


A. D. 732 
Battle of Tours, assuring the continuance of 
European government, law, education and civili- 
zation. 
A. D. 1432 
Founding of the Sevenoaks Grammar School in 
England. 
A. D. 1632 
Birth of Locke, English educational philosopher, 
who set forth the disciplinary theory of education 
and profoundly influenced later educational phi- 
losophy. 


‘ScHoou AND Society, Oct. 9, 1926; Feb. 5, 


1927; Feb. 25, 1928; Jan, 12, 1929, Feb. 1, 1930; 
Jan. 3, 1931. 


Publication of Galileo’s Dialogo dei due massimi 
sistemi del mondo, expounding the Copernican 
theory. 
3anishment of Comenius from Moravia to 
Poland where he worked out in practice his great 
work on method, The Great Didactic. 


Establishment of first school for crippled chil- 
dren, at Munich, Germany. 

Address of Guizot, ‘‘ The Gladstone of France,’’ 
to the Chamber of Deputies in introducing the law 
which became the foundation of national ele- 
mentary education in France. 

Death of Andrew Bell, one of the creators of 
the widely known ‘‘ Monitorial System’’ of schools. 

Organization of the ‘‘Western Literary Insti- 
tute and College of Professional Teachers’’ at 
Cincinnati, making that city the center of educa- 
tional propaganda in the west. 

Opening of first public school in Chicago. 

Opening of the first American institutions for 
the blind in Boston and in New York. 

Enactment of special legislation to provide free 
public schools for New York City. 

Publication of Noah Webster’s ‘‘ History of the 
United States,’’ marking the beginning of the 
study of civics in American grammar schools. 
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Opening of Wabash College, Indiana. 
Opening of New York University, New York. 
Opening of Lane Theological Seminary, Ohio. 
Opening of Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. 
Opening of Randolph-Macon College, Virginia. 
Opening of University of Richmond, Virginia. 
Benjamin Pierce became professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy at Harvard, mark- 
ing an epoch in the history of mathematics teach- 
ing at Harvard and in the United States. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet became professor of the 
philosophy of education at the University of the 
City of New York, probably the first effort to 
train teachers in higher collegiate institutions in 


America. 


W. C. EELLs 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


COUNSELING SERVICE IN THE SMALL 
PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Wuat does the future hold for counseling in 
the small public secondary school? What op- 
portunities are there for efficient application of 
our counseling practices now in vogue in many 
of our high schools of 300 to 500 enrolment? 
It is true we have developed a guiding philoso- 
phy of secondary education whereby greater re- 
lationships between the individual and society 
have been brought about through a counseling 
program. We have also become aware of the 
general functions of the counseling work, de- 
veloped certain techniques, and, to a certain 
degree, have been able to evaluate and measure 
the results of counseling. 

But with all our general and specific knowl- 
edge of the aims and practices concerned with 
the task of counseling, we have not by any 
means reached the point of efficiency that could 
be obtained when it comes to applying this 
knowledge to individual counseling in the aver- 
age size high school. Most of the counseling 
outside of the large city school systems is being 
carried on by the part-time counselor, who is 
allowed to devote only one or two periods of 
the day’s program to this work. Such a coun- 
selor even in the small high school is handi- 
capped from the start in attempting to make 
counseling an individual matter. A secondary 
school which has an enrolment of less than 500 
students offers a serious problem to the coun- 
selor who is limited in both time and resources 
towards efficient application of the principles of 
His job of counseling consists 


his profession. 
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for the most part of giving attention to prob- 
lem eases which are ever present in a public 
institution of learning. The counselor, as a re- 
sult, has neither time nor energy to extend a 
liberal guidance program to the average or 
superior type of student who many believe 
should be given greater consideration than the 
weaker student, who figures very largely in the 
group that leaves school before the completion 
of their course. A large part of the counselor's 
duties are of routine nature which have to do 
with the compilation of records, testing and its 
interpretation, placement and follow-up work, 
which are an additional burden to the adviser. 

If we wish to apply our principles of counsel- 
ing in a democratic fashion we can not afford 
to give less attention to the moron than to the 
genius because of the public nature of the sec- 
ondary school itself, which more or less dictates 
that we proceed with the policy of equality in 
the treatment and guidance of those of high- 
school age. Since it is apparent that the ma- 
jority of high schools ean not afford to provide 
full-time counseling service, what changes or 
solutions to the problem can be made to the 
best advantage of all concerned? 

In an inspiring address given at one of the 
sections on counseling at the recent National 
Edueation Association convention in Los An- 
geles, Professor G. Watson, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, after acknowledging cer- 
tain difficulties which arise in administering a 
guidance program, offered the suggestion that 
the public schools could well afford to devote 
a full week at the beginning of school for pur- 
poses of establishing a counseling program in 
respect to the freshman students. What a great 
advantage there would be if the advisers and 
other members of the school staff could get 
better acquainted with the freshmen during this 
first week in assisting them to become aware of 
the actual aims and practices of the high school 
where they are to spend a whole or part of their 
four years of schooling! The splendid opportu- 
nities which it would provide the counselor in 
making a case record for every beginning stu- 
dent to be utilized throughout his school career 
are self-evident. This, in the writer’s judgment, 
is an opportunity that should be seized upon 
and applied, for the time spent on the pupil, 
parent and school would unquestionably be 
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astified as sound educational achievement. The 
idea of Freshman Week is not a new one in the 
feld of edueation, as it has been successfully 
applied in many of our universities and colleges, 
but the use of this plan in the high school has 
t for some reason or other been given much 
serious consideration and trial. The practice of 
high school in assisting the pupil to make 
is social adjustment has often been its primary 
funetion, while the practice of aiding the stu- 
lent to adjust himself from an educational or 
ational standpoint has received only secon- 
ry attention. Proper organization and appli- 
ion of practices which tend to assist the 
pupil in the way of educational and vocational 
enidance should be attempted before and not 
ter the school year is under way. The neces- 
ry machinery for efficient guidance should be 
set in motion during the first few weeks of 
school in order to prevent wasteful methods and 
procedures which always follow in the wake of 
my planning. 
Whether a particular school can afford to give 
as much time as a week to the incoming stu- 
dents is a matter of local concern, but certainly 
t least three days could be well spent in estab- 
lishing a machinery for educational adjustment 
and for a counseling service. Assuming that 
plan is accepted as being educationally 
sound and that time and resources are avail- 
able, what should constitute an economical pro- 
cram for the beginning student? The following 
is a suggestive outline for a program of adjust- 
ment covering the first three days of school: 


I. First day 
A. General assembly 
1. Address of welcome by the principal 
2. Introduction of important members of 
the school staff, i.e., 
a. Vice-principal 
b. Boys’ and girls’ deans or coun- 
selors 
e. Heads of departments 
3. A talk giving outline of course offer- 
ings in the school 
a. Requirements and nature of college 
preparatory course 
b. Same for general, commercial and 
shop courses 
4. Brief instructions for registration 
a. Where, how and when to register 
B. Tour of the high-school campus 
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1. Visit to classrooms, gymnasium, shops 
and athletic field 
C. Registration 
1. Registration by subjects 
2. Registration with deans or counselors 
a. To provide such persons with per 
sonal information bearing upon 
social and economic conditions 
which are necessary to the coun 
seling service. 


Student conferences in respect to: 


D. 


- 


1. Program of studies 
2. Part-time employment 
3. Other information or services 
E. Conferences with parents 
1. To obtain further information of a 
personal nature concerning student 
2. To discover home conditions 
3. To establish means of cooperation be 
tween parent and school 
Il. Second day 
A. Intelligence testing 
1. Group testing 
B. Aptitude testing 
C. Physical examination 
D. General assembly 
1. Health talks 
a. To be given to students collectively 
or to boys and girls alone 
E. Conferences with students or parents 
III. Third day 
A. General assembly ... for instruction in 
regard to: 
1. Discipline 
2. School traditions 
3. Advantages of scholarship 
4, Extra-curricular activities 
5. Student body government 
6. Use of the library 
B. Class sessions 
1. Distribution of books and supplies 
2. Use and care of texts and equipment 
3. Preliminary instructions and assign- 
ments by teacher 
C. Conference with students or parents 
IV. Fourth day 
A. Registration of old students 
B. Class work begins 


The above outline of a three-day program to 
be sure is an ambitious one, but with proper 
planning and necessary cooperation of the ad- 
ministrative and teaching force, it should prove 
to be one of the most helpful aids towards 
pupil-adjustment than perhaps has been experi- 
enced in any other form of educational en- 
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deavor. In respect to the testing program in- 
dicated in the outline, the writer does not feel 
that a rigid scheme of testing should necessarily 
follow in every school. If the high school is 
fortunate in securing the intelligence test scores 
from the elementary school and the results are 
satisfactory to the school counselor, a repetition 
of a testing program would be both necessary 
and expensive to the school. If, however, re- 
sources are available, it would be perhaps ad- 
visable to retest the entire group of incoming 
students in order to obtain more satisfactory re- 
sults under similar testing conditions. The giv- 
ing of aptitude or similar tests rests entirely 
with the school officials, who may desire addi- 
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tional information for their particular educa- 
tional scheme or organization. 

The above plan of preregistration or educa- 
tional adjustment might of course be extended 
over the entire first week of school depending 
upon its size, and upon the resources at hand 
for the application of a more extensive pro- 
gram. Whether the beginning period be three 
or five days, there at least has been a start in 
the right direction for an orderly, wise and 
efficient administration of pupil-adjustment 
through the agency of a limited counseling 
service in the small high school. 

Ricuarp M. Benson 

SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW SCHOOLS IN OLD MEXICO 

Last summer through the kind cooperation 
of Dr. Manuel Baranco, head of the Secondary 
Edueation division in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and through the cooperation of the vari- 
ous heads in other departments I enjoyed visit- 
ing Mexican schools and observed them at close 
range in their normal functioning. My visits 
were centered chiefly in the new schools in the 
capital. Summer being the rainy season in 
Mexico, all the schools were in session. The 
long summer vacation comes during the sunny 
months of December and January. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The new kindergartens in the capital attracted 
my attention first. They are located in old 
convents, remodeled especially to house the 
children of kindergarten age. In their phi- 
losophy, curricula, methods and arrangement 
they do not represent the kindergartens of the 
old Froebelian type. They embody the spirit 
and methods of the new modified type of kinder- 
gartens, the first model of which was originated 
under the auspices of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, under the leadership of John 


Dewey. They represent the actual activity 


school. Children work in real gardens, plant 
seeds, cultivate the land and harvest crops. 
They take care of animals, raise chickens, rab- 
bits and goats. They indulge in all types of 
physical activity under the boughs of dark 
green trees. One must admit at once the fact 


that these kindergartens are not housed in 
modern buildings for lack of money (por falta 
de dinero), but they enjoy a compensating ad- 
vantage, namely, groves and gardens of un- 
rivalled verdure and beauty. The directress of 
the school told us again and again that children 
spend almost all their time in the open air, 
except during the rain. I ean not forget the 
enthusiasm of young Mexicans in presenting to 
their visitors a bunch of radishes (rebanitos), 
the product of their care and toil. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Through the kind permission of Senor 
Esquivel, then the head of the division of Ele- 
mentary Education and Teacher Training, we 
visited the elementary schools in the city. Mexi- 
ean elementary schools have six grades only. 
They are coeducational. They, too, embody in 
their objectives, curricula and methods the 
spirit of modern progressive education. The 
elementary school authorities believe in creative 
activities. They teach reading through word 
and story methods. Children write original 
compositions and work in shops attached to 
their schools. As to organization, classes are 
divided into various groups—from three to 
seven, according to intelligence quotient and 
achievement of the pupils. The proficiency of 
each student is determined by mental tests, ob- 
jective standard tests of achievement (pruebas 
mentales). Teachers seem to be familiar with 
new-type testing and examination. We have 
witnessed such tests given in the fifth grade to 
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determine the grammatical knowledge of in- 
dividual students. Members of the sixth grade 
publish a monthly magazine. Through the gen- 
erosity of the director of the elementary school 
attached to the Escuela Nacional de Maestros, 
we were given a collection of back numbers of 
this magazine, “Mieses, Organo de los Alumnos,” 
Even a rapid perusal of it will convince the 
visitor with the earnestness of Mexican children, 
their love for self-expression and their fondness 
of the belles lettres. 

There are quite a few of these new elementary 
schools in the capital. The Ministry of Eduea- 
tion is planning to spread a network of such 
schools throughout the country. In the rural 
sections the elementary schools emphasize agri- 
culture, and vary their programs according to 
the needs of the local community. These rural 
schools (escuelas rurales) are very important 
in Mexico. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In Mexico there are two types of secondary 
The old type, Escuela Preparatoria, 
the preparatory school, a classical school at- 
tached to the university. It embodies the spirit 
of the old elassical preparatory schools. Select 
It does 


schools. 


few are given admission to this school. 
not meet the needs of common people for sec- 
ondary education. Four or five years ago, after 
a long struggle, Mexicans have been able to 


7 


organize a new type secondary school, Escuela 
Secundaria, which embodies the spirit of modern 
democracy. It is open to all. It is under the 
jurisdiction and supervision of the Ministry of 
Edueation. It does not emphasize classical sub- 
jects. Science and modern languages oeeupy 
prominent places in the curriculum. It is not 
coeducational. There are separate high schools 
These are not yet numerous. But 
those that are in actual operation are very effi- 
Its course of study includes three years 
of secondary education beyond the elementary 


for girls. 
cient. 


school. 

For days we visited classrooms and listened 
to the recitations. Social sciences are being 
taught chiefly by discussion method, and sciences 
by laboratory method. The teachers are well 
selected and well trained, either in the United 
States, Canada, or in European countries. The 
salary schedule seems to be satisfactory. The 
high school teachers receive from 15-20 pesos 
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daily (a peso normally is worth 48 cents) 
throughout the year. The elementary school 
teachers receive from 7—15 pesos daily, like- 


wise throughout the year. The salary given the 
teachers in normal schools and in the university 
is a little higher than that given to high-school 
teachers. The teachers are paid by the govern- 
ment and if the government lacks funds they 
suffer just the same as other functionaries in 


the government. 


NorMAL SCHOOL TRAINING 
Escuela Nacional de Maestros offers a three 
Unlike the secondary school it is 
It trains teachers for the ele- 
mentary school. It is attached to the model 
elementary school where practice teachers re- 
The course of studies in- 


vear course. 
coedueational. 


ceive their training. 
cludes content subjects taught in the elementary 
schools, as well as professional subjects, such 
as educational psychology, principles of educa- 
tion, methods of teaching, ete. We observed a 
class in educational psychology. A well-trained 
teacher, educated in the United States and Ger- 
many, taught without a text-book, the prin- 
ciples of Edueational Psychology. Reaction 
hypothesis, conditioning, laws of learning, trans- 
fer of training, and similar modern topics are 
discussed. Students are eager to learn. They 
seemed to us too young to grasp some of the 
complicated problems in modern psychology. 
The members of the senior class on the average 
are eighteen to nineteen years of age. They 
have attended six years in elementary school, 
three years in high, and, with the three years’ 
additional work in the Normal School, they will 
have completed upon their graduation twelve 
years of training, in years an equivalent train- 
ing to which the high-school graduate in the 
American school system has been exposed. The 
same lack of maturity in judgment, due to the 
very young age of these prospective teachers 
was obvious in a class in principles of educa- 
In this field the teachings of John Dewey 
In the librerias one ean easily 


tion. 
reign supreme. 
see all the volumes of John Dewey’s literature 
displayed in its Spanish version. Next to John 
Dewey, Decroly occupied a prominent place. 
The works of two Swiss progressive educators, 
Adolphe Ferriére and Claparéde, also are held 
in high esteem. This gives an idea as to the 


fondness of the Mexican educational leaders 
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of our modern progressive philosophy of eduea- 
tion. The sub-secretary of the Ministry of 
Edueation in a genial conversation told us the 
ardent faith of the new Mexican educational 
leadership in the democracy of education. They 
are aiming to bring education within the reach 
of all, white, Mestizo, and Indian, alike. They 
are tending to lift the general level of culture 
of the entire population. They believe that the 
salvation of the Mexican people lies in the edu- 
cation of all, free for all, supported and super- 
vised by the state, and attendance made com- 
pulsory for all. 

We are inclined to believe that Mexico is in 
With our en- 
couragement and neighborly assistance Mexican 


the right path toward progress. 


educational leaders will continue their great 
work in leading the Mexican populace to the 
broad field of culture and civilization. 
K. A. SARAFIAN 
LA VERNE COLLEGE, 
CALIFORNIA 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 

In 1873 H. B. Brown established the North- 
ern Indiana Normal School, which was later to 
become Valparaiso University. 

An opportunity for every one sums up the 
educational philosophy of Brown. It made no 
difference how much or how little former educa- 
There 


was room for all. The only considerations were 


tion one had on coming to Valparaiso. 


moral fitness and willingness to work. 

Brown’s educational philosophy was especially 
adapted to the pioneer conditions of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. In the newly established eiviliza- 
tion there was little time or opportunity for the 
satisfaction of man’s cultural wants. Education, 
even long after the Civil War, was of the 
simplest, most elementary nature. Schools, 
where they existed at all, were really a make- 
shift. Thousands of men and women grew up 
without even getting by the A.B.C. stage of 
reading, writing and arithmetic. But hosts of 
them had the inner urge to advance and believed 
that more education was the ladder on which to 
rise. Valparaiso University, as established by 


Brown, was their opportunity. 

And so they came, first in dozens, later in 
hundreds and at last in thousands, to get at 
Valparaiso what was denied them elsewhere. 
All in all, the reeords show that 75,000 students 
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attended Valparaiso. Some spent but a semester 
and went back to the farm, humble apostles of 
culture and apostles of a better day in edueation, 
Some stayed and completed an edueation which 
led them to leadership in state and nation. The 
history of the American frontier is not complete 
without the part played in it by Valparais 
University. 

A little over a decade ago conditions which 
had favored Valparaiso’s growth and created its 
opportunity of service were over. Educationa! 
opportunities in the Middle West had become 
fairly general. The frontier generation hai 
passed. A new generation inherited the results 
of their privations in greater ease from eco- 
nomie pressure, in the larger outlook to giv 
their children an education as part of the obliga 
tion of parenthood. Furthermore, Brown dic 
and the ship which he guided so well for decades 
had lost its captain. 

For a number of years Valparaiso declined 
and found growing difficulties. In 1925 a group 
of Lutheran laymen bought the physical prop- 
erty and took over the institution. They sax 
clearly from the beginning that the chance for 
continuing Valparaiso on its old basis was for- 
ever gone and that only a standard, high-class 
educational institution had the chance to live 
and serve. 

So their first goal was Valparaiso’s educa- 
tional reorganization. By the spring of 1929 
this was completed. The college of liberal arts 
was accepted as a member of the North Central! 
Association of Colleges, the colleges of engineer- 
ing, of pharmacy and of law likewise became 
accredited. 

While this reorganization was going on the 
enrolment dropped to 325 in 1929. With 
accreditation a new student body has come in 
nearly faster than it was possible to provide for 
them. Last year the enrolment reached 599. In 
the coming year it will probably reach 700. 

While the old frontier service of Valparaiso 
is passed, the new Valparaiso is rendering « 
frontier service in a different way. It was taken 
over by a Lutheran group not only to serve any 
young man or woman desiring a higher educa- 
tion but to serve especially one of the larger 
Lutheran Church bodies which till then had 
taken no part in general lay higher education. 


O. H. P. 
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QUOTATIONS 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY 
PusLic education in New Jersey has main- 

‘ained its standards during the past year. Sig- 
fieant improvement has been made in teaching 
the elementary schools. About 650,000 chil- 

dren are enrolled in these schools, which for 

iny offer nearly all of the education which 

ey will receive. These facts define the impor- 
nee of the problem of the elementary schools 
| our obligation to spare no efforts to make 
em as efficient as possible. 

The high schools of New Jersey place large 
emphasis upon training for citizenship and it is 
of more than passing interest to note that 21.4 
per cent. of the registration is enrolled in 
courses in American history and problems of 
democracy, as compared with only 13.8 per 
cent. in 1925-26. Enrolment in the public high 
schools of New Jersey for the year ending June 
30, 1931, increased 17,126, which was 13.2 per 
cent. over that of the previous year. 

Preliminary reports indicate that the 1931 en- 
rolment exceeds 1930’s by 20 per cent. This 
increased enrolment has placed a serious strain 
upon the facilities of our high schools, since six- 
teen months ago classrooms, libraries, labora- 
tories and shops were used almost to capacity. 
Teachers are cheerfully making their contribu- 
tion by accepting heavier schedules and added 
responsibilities. 

The depression has had a marked effect ttpon 
industrial edueation. The number of appli- 
for the all-day trade and_ industrial 
schools has exceeded the facilities and we have 
waiting lists for those schools. Through trade 
extension courses given in these schools and in 
other publie schools after the day school hours, 
adults for 


eants 


opportunities are offered 
further trade training and for retraining. 


Such courses contribute to the solution of the 


many 


unemployment problem of the present depres- 
sion. Due to the depression, the enrolment in 
the continuation schools declined last year to 
12,706, a loss of 4,197 from the previous year. 
For the most part, the youth dropped from in- 
dustry have returned to school. 

The health supervision in the schools is main- 
tained at a high standard of efficieney—this is 
of the greatest importance in a time such as the 
During the prevalence of infantile 
paralysis the health the 
proved itself alert and most efficient. 

The teachers of the state have given freely of 


present. 


service of schools 


their time and energies to community work. In 
many school systems, generous contributions 
have been made by the teachers to the end that 
food may be served free at school to the chil- 
dren who need aid and that aid may be given 
also to their families. Newark has furnished 
an outstanding example of what can be accom- 
plished by the teaching staff in work of this 
character. 

One marked effect of the depression has been 
reflected in the item of capital outlay for lands 
and school buildings. For the state, as a whole, 
for the year ending June 30, 1931, the expendi- 
ture was $16,759,063. This was less by $7,392,- 
053 than that for the preceding year, which in- 
dicates that building programs are being de- 
ferred and that only very necessary parts of a 
projected program are being undertaken. 

These items summarize some of the things 
taking place in the schools. In general, the 
high standards of New Jersey schools are being 
maintained and we enter the new year with 
these projects and problems, confident that the 
schools will continue to serve the communities 
efficiently.—Charles H. Elliott, Commissioner 
of Edueation, State of New Jersey, in the U. S. 


Daily. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


; THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE 
; SUPERINTENDENTS AND COMMIS- 

; SIONERS OF EDUCATION 

4 How to finance the schools, a subject of ex- 


treme timeliness in this era of depression, was 
the chief subject before the National Council of 
State Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Edueation at their annual meeting in the audi- 
torium of the Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 7 and 8. 


EA RE Sc ERR pe 


Dr. Paul R. Mort, associate director of the 
National Survey of School Finance, recently 
launched by the Federal Office of Education, 
clearly outlined the four-year study of school 
expenditure, stressing the need for organization 
of local education tax districts so as to secure 
economic use of funds and to gain most effec- 
tive education results. 

“A worth-while survey of school finance,” Dr. 
Mort told the nearly two score state education 
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leaders attending the meeting, “can not limit 
itself to finding facts as to how much we spend 
and the nature of the expenditures for educa- 
tion. It should seek, out of the varying experi- 
ence of forty-eight sovereign states and of thou- 
sands of communities almost sovereign in their 
control of education, facts bearing on the ques- 
tion of how much education should be financed 
by publie taxation, how much expenditure we 
can afford, and danger points below which such 
expenditure may not safely go. We must not 
only seek out the dangerously underschooled 
areas,” he said, “but we must also gather facts 
which will be helpful in raising the level of 
schooling in such areas. We must seek out the 
shortcomings in the financial system which ex- 
plain how the educational program remains 
meager in some communities even in times of 
prosperity, and those explaining the breakdown 
of educational support in able communities in 
such times as these.” 

Dr. Mort’s address was the forerunner of 
school finance discussions led by Commissioner 
James M. MeConnell, Minnesota, Superinten- 
dent Vierling Kersey, California, and reports 
on equalization funds in Arkansas by Commis- 
sioner C. M. Hirst, Arkansas, and in Missouri 
by Superintendent Charles A. Lee. Most of the 
other superintendents and commissioners of edu- 
cation entered whole-heartedly into the discus- 
sion and exchange of ideas. 

Insistent public demand is responsible for 
most of the “fads and frills” in the school of 
to-day, and not the school authorities, state or 
local, said Commissioner MeConnell in explain- 
ing the reason for increasing education costs in 
recent years. “Curricula have been improved, 
text-books modernized, teacher qualifications 
advanced,” he said. “In many states extensive 
provision has been made for the special instrue- 
tion of children with mental or physical defects. 
Rural school terms have been lengthened, at- 
tendance improved, satisfactory courses are 
being completed. ... Health and sanitation 
have become matters of publie concern, educa- 
tion for adults has received much attention, and 


illiteracy has been greatly reduced. After a 

period of such unprecedented development, the 

time is ripe for a full and fair evaluation.” 
Superintendent T. A. Allen, North Carolina, 
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told how his state finally decided to pay the 
entire cost of local education for six months, out 
of state funds. Communities which desire more 
than six months’ school term may increase their 
school programs beyond the six months at their 
own expense. 

The reports of equalization funds in Arkan- 
sas and Missouri by Commissioner Hirst and 
Superintendent Lee, respectively, brought forth 
considerable discussion on school district eon- 
solidation and cost of eliminating the one-teacher 
(ofttimes one-room) rural schools. “During the 
past two years,” said Commissioner Hirst, “the 
number of school distriets in Arkansas has been 
reduced from 4,200 to approximately half that 
number.” Superintendent Lee, who incidentally 
reported Missouri as having some 9,000 school 
districts and from 30,000 to 35,000 school board 
members, said that his state urges consolidation 
by giving $3 for transportation per child trans- 
ported two miles or more to school. The state 
also appropriates $110,000, to districts, for con- 
struction of new buildings to further the con- 
solidation movement. 

“In a single state this winter, 150,490 school 
children will need food and other care from 
relief organizations,” said Dr. David E. Weg- 
lein, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland, in discussing the additional demands 
and responsibilities being placed on the schools. 
Reporting the work of the Department of 
Superintendence committee on school costs, he 
said, “The number of pupils in public schools 
has approximately doubled in the past 30 years. 
. .. Two thirds of the publie school systems 
are now operating on reduced budgets. . . . As 
a result of the dilemma imposed by reduced 
resources and increased demands, many school 
systems are now curtailing or entirely abandon- 
ing important educational services, some of 
which are particularly essential during a period 
of economic hardship.” 

Agricultural education, rural education, the 
work of national and state surveys, committees 
and other organizations, and national problems 
were also discussed at length during the two-day 
meeting. 

The recently completed report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Edueation as to federal 
relations to education was given by Dr. Charles 
R. Mann, chairman of the committee. The 
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»resentation of the findings of this national 
edueation survey and analysis of public reaction 
to the published report was received with eager 
attention by the state education leaders. No 
action was taken on the report. 

Comprehensive reviews were made of the 
National Survey of Secondary Edueation by the 
associate survey director, Dr. Leonard V. Koos, 
and of the National Survey of the Edueation of 
Teachers, by Mr. Ben W. Frazier and Dr. Guy 
C. Gamble, of the Federal Office of Education. 
Mr. Fred C. Croxton, assistant director of the 
President’s Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief, addressed the meeting on “The President’s 
Organization on Unemployment Relief”; Dr. 
Randall J. Condon, on work of. the National 
Advisory Committee on Illiteracy, and Superin- 
tendent John Callahan, Wisconsin, on work of 
the committee on state guidance programs of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
Dr. Francis W. Kirkham, educational director 
of the National Child Welfare Association, ex- 
pressed the need of state “White House” Con- 
ferences on Child Health and Protection. “At 
this time of economic stress and strain when 
expenditures of money for all purposes are 
being curtailed, it will be increasingly easy to 
neglect the child,” he said. “The hope of the 
child against such neglect lies in an aroused and 
intelligent publie interest in his welfare. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s national White House conference, 
supplemented by a state conference, may well 
be an effective method to provide a _ backfire 
against selfish interest.” He commended the 
creation of a state child health and protection 
committee in Iowa by Governor Dan W. Turner. 

Mexico’s methods of improving education 
were explained by Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, 
chief, division of special problems in the Fed- 
eral Office of Education, who studied education 
in that country this year. She illustrated her 
address with slides of Mexican schools, children, 
street scenes and homes. Superintendents W. 
F. Bond, Mississippi, M. L. Duggan, Georgia, 
and F. G. Blair, Illinois, spoke on the rural one- 
teacher school. “Condemning of all one-teacher 
rural schools is wrong,” said Superintendent 
Blair. “I believe that some are and can be made 
fine vehicles of public education. Some should 
be discontinued, but others can not and should 
not be discontinued. Many of them offer a 
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quality of publie education which ean not be 
excelled by any other type of school.” 

Other addresses were made by Dr. Wm. John 
Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Edueation, who 
presided at the meetings; Dr. C. H. Lane, chief 
agricultural edueation service, Federal Board 
for Voeational Edueation, on “The Future 
Farmers of America Movement”; Dr. James N. 
Rule, Pennsylvania state superintendent, on 
Pennsylvania Studies Itself”; Superintendent 
A. T. Allen, North Carolina, on “The New 
School Law in North Carolina”; Dr. Ben D. 
Wood, Columbia University, “Some Reflections 
on School Records,” and Superintendent Chas. 
W. Taylor, Nebraska, on “Nebraska’s Efforts 
in Character Education.” 

The council went on record as opposed to 


b 


national school essay and declamation contests 
in connection with the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Celebration in 1932, and passed a 
resolution to request registrars of state universi- 
ties or land grant colleges in the various states 
to confer with their respective state superinten- 
dents or commissioners of education in the for- 
mulation of a law which will preserve the 
student records in institutions of learning which 
become defunct. 

W. F. Bond, state superintendent of Missis- 
sippi, was elected president of the council to 
sueceed John Callahan, state superintendent for 
Wisconsin. Other officers elected were Charles 
A. Lee, state superintendent of Missouri, vice 
president, and W. H. Pearce, state superinten- 
dent of Michigan, secretary. 

Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
in his message of weleome to the state superin- 
tendents and commissioners of education, said: 
“Edueation is starting to undergo a renaissance. 

. A part of this renaissance is the conception 
that health, recreation and education are in- 
separable in the training of youth. To amalga- 
mate the functions associated with them in the 
publie school system, to make full use of every 
educational dollar, and to secure additional dol- 
lars through the development of publie under- 
standing is, as I view it, the function of the 
present day leaders in education.” 

JoHN H. Luioyp 

EDITORIAL DIVISION, 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ESSAY EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
CLASSIFIED ON THE BASIS 
OF OBJECTIVITY 

WRITTEN examinations are typically classified 
as traditional or essay examinations and new- 
type or objective tests. Such classification im- 
plies distinet demarcation between the two 
types, implies that examinations can always be 
placed in one or the other category. Further, 
one is prone to interpret it to mean that how- 
ever much they may differ in difficulty, in sub- 
ject-matter, in thought processes evoked, essay 
examination questions are all alike in that any 
attempts to evaluate the pupil performances 
are, and of necessity must be, subjective. In all 
probability such dogmatie classification is not 
justified. Common sense would suggest that no 
clear-cut distinction could be made between es- 
say examinations and objective tests, and that 
there were wide differences in the inherent sub- 
jectivity of essay questions. 

It is the purpose of this paper to report an 
attempt to classify typical essay examination 
questions on the basis of their objectivity, that 
is, on the basis of the extent to which one would 
expect disagreement among competent judges 
as to the correctness of the pupil responses. 
Such a classification should throw light on two 
problems rather intimately tied up with the 
“objective versus traditional” examination con- 
troversy. First, it should furnish evidence of 
the similarity or dissimilarity between the traits 
or abilities measured by the two types of ex- 
amination; secondly, it should assist in deter- 
mining the extent to which the demonstrated 
subjectivity of the essay examination is inher- 
ent in the nature of the pupil response, and to 
what extent it is the result of extraneous fac- 
tors such as disagreement as to what is being 
measured, lack of seoring rules, differences in 
the weighting of elements, variations in stand- 
ards of grading, ete. 

Theoretically, one would name the factors de- 
termining the intrinsie objectivity of a partieu- 
lar question as the extent of the response called 
for and the freedom permitted in the making 
of the response. That is, the more extended the 


response, and the more freedom allowed the 
testee in making this response, the greater the 
subjectivity. Inspection of typical essay ex- 
amination questions leads us to believe that 


they may be classified on the basis of objectivity 
into three more or less roughly defined groups 
or types: 

(1) Simple-recall questions: Questions demand- 
ing a very brief response that may be scored as 
right or wrong. (A number, a date, a name, a 
place, an event, etc.) Such questions are almost 
entirely objective and are invariably named as one 
of the major types of ‘‘objective’’ tests. 

(2) Short-answer questions: Questions demand- 
ing a response that consists of a single statement, 
a phrase or a sentence. (Define, identify, list, find, 
state, etc.) These questions have a high degree of 
objectivity and are commonly listed among the 
‘“types of objective tests.’’1 Simple scoring rules 
make for close agreement as to the score a par- 
ticular answer should receive. 

(3) Discussion questions: Questions demanding 
a more or less elaborate and detailed response. 
(Discuss, explain, describe, compare, outline, etc.) 
Such questions have a minimum of objectivity. 
Because of the relatively large opportunity for 
the introduction of personal judgment, it is prob 
ably impossible to construct a set of scoring rules 
that would lead to very close agreement among 
competent judges as to the score a particular per- 
formance should receive. 


The extent to which teachers’ essay questions 
are made up of the first two types suggested 
should be an indication of the degree to which 
traditional examinations and new-type tests 
measure the same thing, and it seems that it 
might also be taken as a rough measure of the 
inherent objectivity of the typical essay ex- 
amination. In order to determine the extent to 
which essay examinations are made up of the 
respective types, a number of examination ques- 
tions taken from different elementary and high 
schoo! subjects were analyzed. The questions 
used were reported by Odell (and were collected 
by Monroe) as being a “selection of distinctly 
good questions made according to the judgment 
of a single person, but one who had made a 
study of examinations. They were chosen from 
a rather large number of final examinations 
given in the elementary and high schools of 
Illinois.”? They were collected before the vogue 
for objective tests (1922) and certainly may be 

1 For example, see G. M. Ruch, ‘‘The Objective 
or New-type Examination,’’ pp. 189 and 194. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1929. 

2 ©. W. Odell, ‘‘ Traditional Examinations and 
ed Type Tests,’’ pp. 221-233, Century Company, 
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n as typical of questions actually used by 
eachers. 
Nominally there were 165 questions on twelve 
different school subjects listed by Odell, but 
sually the questions consisted of several parts 
occasionally indieated as (a), (b), (¢), ete., 
Since the dif- 
erent parts of many of the questions did not 
necessarily fall under the same type, they were 
treated as separate questions. When so divided 
Each of these was 


+ oftentimes not so indicated). 


there were 458 questions. 
classified as belonging to one of the three types 
mentioned above. The following examples of 
the different types represent random samplings 
from the total group, and may be used as a 
check on the objectivity of the classification : 


Simple-Recall Questions: 
(1) What people settled Jamestown, Virginia? 
2) Who was the first president of the United 
States under the constitution? 
Name the officers of the President’s cabinet. 
1) Name and give the dates of our greatest 
English dramatist. 
5) Name the authors of the following: 
(ten titles follow) 


6) When did the constitution of the United 
States go into operation? 
7) Name two great mountain systems of our 


continent. 

8) Name at least eight branches of the animal 
kingdom and an example of each. 

9) Extract the cube root of 5882. 

10) What is the lateral surface of a cylinder 15 
inches high and 10 inches in diameter? 


a 


Answer Questions: 
1) What was the ordinance of 1787? 
2) Identify the following: 
(names of five men and events follow) 
Define verb. 

t) Give five facts concerning the life of Poe. 
}) For what were each of the following noted? 
(names of ten literary men follow) 

6) How may a bill be passed over the Presi- 


dent’s veto? 


What is a democracy? 
8) What is the heat of fusion? 
9) Why are the porifera a step higher than the 
protozoa? 
10) Define circle, radius, diameter, circumfer- 
ence. 
Discussion Questions : 


(1) Tell the story of William Penn, 
(2) Diseuss five powers or duties of Congress. 
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3) Why was Europe better fitted than Asia to 
develop the highest civilization? 
4) Why is the study of Latia important to us? 
5) Describe the theater of Shakespeare’s time 
or characterize Shylock carefully, illus 
trating your points. 
Compare our government to a ball team. 
7) Write an interesting paragraph about the 
Eskimos. 
How do the facts of fusion and vaporization 
affect our lives? 
(9) Describe either the phone or the telegraph. 
10) What is the 


evolution? 


your opinion of theory of 


Table I presents the number and percentage 


TABLE I 
SHOWING THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF 
ESSAY QUESTIONS CLASSIFIED IN EACH OF 
THREE TYPES 


so 4 & "Dw 
2S == oe | 
Fs 6s Ee E 
AG wR n< A 
. - ¢ # &» ¢ 
Elementary : os 2 8 & S 
School ao 2. 2s. 2 2 
Amer. history 
(7th. gr.) 61 22 36.0 24 39.0 15 25.0 
Amer. history 
(Sth. gr.) 47 9 19.0 27 57.0 11 24.0 
Grammar 
(8th. gr.) 44 30 68.0 11 25.0 3 7.0 
Civies 
(8th. gr.) 48 22 46.0 16 33.0 10 21.0 
Geography 
(8th. gr.) 18 6 33.0 8 44.0 4 23.0 
Arithmetic 
(8th. gr.) 25 14 56.0 11 44.0 0 0.0 
Total 243 103 42.0 97 40.0 43 18.0 
High School 
Amer. history 29 5 18.0 12 41.0 12 41.0 
Ane. history 32 6 19.0 8 24.0 18 54.0 
English 72 «#30 42.0 14 19.0 28 39.0 
Civies 33 6 18.0 14 42.0 13 40.0 
Physies 28 0 0.0 12 45.0 16 57.0 
Zoology 21 7 33.0 3.14.0 11 53.0 


29.0 98 
35.0 141 30.5 


Total 
Grand total 


of questions, for each subject and for the total, 


that were classified under each of the three 
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The questions tor elementary school sub- 

are separated from those for high-school 

subjects, and the total for each of these groups 
O reported. 

Examination of the table shows that 34.5 per 


cent. of the questions were simple-recall, that is, 
almost purely objective; 35 per cent. were 
short-answer, have a rather high degree of ob- 
jectivity; and only 30.5 per cent. were classified 
as discussion questions. In other words, ap- 
proximately 70 per cent. of the questions have 
the same inherent objectivity as new-type test 
items, and apparently measure the same thing 
that typical recall types of objective tests mea- 
sure. When we compare questions from the 
elementary school level with those from the high- 
school level we find more of the discussion type 
and fewer of the simple-recall used in the high 
schools. Forty-six per cent. of the high-school 
questions as compared with only 18 per cent. of 
those from the elementary school were classed 
as discussion; and but 25 per cent., as compared 
with 42 per cent. from the elementary school, 
were classed as simple-recall. The number of 
questions in each subject was so small that the 
differences among subjects ean searcely be con- 
sidered significant, but it is int: resting to note 
that physics, usually considered a highly ob- 
jective subject, had the highest percentage of 
diseussion and no simple-reeall, while English, 
usually considered a subjective subject, had the 
lowest percentage of discussion and the highest 
pereentage of simple-reeall of any of the high- 
school subjects. Such facts would cause one to 
question the practical significance of a common 
theoretical argument advanced against the new- 
type test. 

The interpretation of the 
rather obvious. To the extent that the examina- 
tion questions used here may be taken as typical 


findings seems 


of essay questions, the differences between essay 
questions and new-type items is not so great as 
commonly believed, and the subjectivity of a 
large part of the traditional examination is not 
due to the nature of the subject-matter but is 
seemingly due to such extraneous factors as dis- 
agreement as to scoring rules, differences in 
standards of grading, ete. 

When, in the light of these facts, one at- 
tempts to recommend a testing procedure the 
Certainly a “mongrel” 


way is not so clear. 
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type, such as the typical essay examination 
Not only does 
adequate scoring become very difficult but one 


seems to be, is unsatisfactory. 


is apt to violate principles of good measurement 
common to both types. By recommending the 
elimination from the examinations of the 30 
per cent. of discussion questions one would pre- 
sumably increase the objectivity of the measure- 
ment, but in so doing would but make erude 
new-type tests of them, and it would surely be 
more satisfactory to develop the usual new-type 
technique. Further, assuming the discussion 
questions measure desirable outcomes of in- 
struction not measured by the other types of 
tests, in excluding these questions from the ex- 
aminations we would narrow the range of test- 
ing and to a degree invalidate our measurement, 
On the other hand, one certainly could not rec- 
ommend the elimination of all objective ques- 
tions. To omit questions concerning matters of 
importance simply because the answer was ob- 
jective would be surpassed in ridiculousness 
only by the attempt to test for this information 
in some subjective manner. 

Probably the wisest procedure would be to 
definitely distinguish between the two types, to 
develop more satisfactory methods of marking 
discussion questions and to differentiate such 
measurement from that of the objective sort. 
Although the general principles underlying 
both types of measurement would perhaps be 
the same, the details involved in working out 
the scoring procedures would differ radically. 
Practical experience in other realms of human 
measurement where we have as yet been unable 
to evolve objective instruments suggests that 
for questions of the subjective sort a rating 
procedure is the most satisfactory, while the ob- 
jective questions could certainly be improved 
by taking advantage of techniques developed 
by students of the more formal new-type tests. 


VERNER Martin SIMS 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
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